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Life travels upward in spirals. He who 
takes pains to search the shaclbws of the 
past below us, then, can better judge the 
tiny arc up which he cdimbs, more surely 
guess the dim curves of the future 
above him. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I am not Christian severity contrasted with Christian 
leniency. lam... mere human honesty. 

Kierkegaabd 

Though his writuigs are often brilliantly poetic and often 
deeply philosophic, Kierkegaard was neither a poet nor a 
philosopher, but a preacher, an expounder and defender of 
Christian doctrine and Christian conduct.* The near con- 
temporary with whom he may properly be compared is not 
someone like Dostoevski or Hegel, but that other great 
preacher of the nineteenth century, John Henry, later 
Cardinal, Newman. Both men were faced with the prob- 
lem of preaching to a secularized society which was still 
officially Christian, and neither was a naive believer, so that 
in each case one is conscious when reading their work that 
they aro preaching to two congregations, one outside and 
one inside the pulpit. Both Were tempteef by intellectual 
ambition. Perhaps Newman resisted the temptation more 
successfully (occasionally, it must be confessed, Kierkegaard 
carried on like a spiritual prima domiJl), but then Newman 
was spared the exceptional situation in which Kierkegaard 
found himself, the, situation of unique tribulation. 

Every circumstance combined to make Kierkegaard 
suffer. His father was obsessed by guilt at the memory of 
having as a young boy cursed God; his mothe^was a servant 
girl -^^hom his father had seduced before marriage; the frail 
and nervously l&bile constitution he inherited was further 
damaged by a fall from a tree. His intellectual precocious- 
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ness combi^eJ with bis father’s intense religious instruction 
gave^him in childhood the consciousness of an adult. Finally 
he was fated to live, not, in dhe stimulating surroundings of 
Oxford or Paris, but in die intellectual province of Copen- 
hagen, without competition or understanding. Like Pascal, 
whom in more ways than one he resembles, or like Richard 
ni, whom he frequendy thought of, he was fated to be an 
exception and a sufiferer, whatever he did. An easygoing or 
prudent bourgeois he could never become, any more than 
Pascal could have become Montaigne. 

The sufferer by fate is tempted in peculiar ways; if he 
concentrates on himself, he is tempted to believe that God is 
not good but malignandy enjoys making the innocent 
suffer, i.e., he is tempted into demonic defiance; if he starts 
from the premise that God is good, then he is tempted to 
believe that he is guilty without knowing what he is guilty 
of, i.e., he is tempted into demonic despair; if he be a 
Christian, he can be tempted in yet a third way, because of 
the paradoxical position of suffering in the Christian faith. 
This paradox is well expressed by the penitent shade of 
Forese when he says to Dante: 

‘And not only, while circling diis road, is our pain 

roiewed: 

I say pain and ought to say solace.’ 

Fof, while ultimately the Christian message is the good 
fcUews: ‘Glory to God in the highest and on eardi peace, good- 
-will towards men — ’ ‘Come unto me all that travail and are 
heavy laden and I will refresh you’; it is proximately to 
man’s self-love the worst possible news — ‘Take up thy cross 
and follow me.’ 

Thus to be relieved of suffering in one sense is voluiftarily 
to accept suffering in another. A5 Kafka siys: ‘The joys of 
this life are not its ovm but our dr^d of ascending to a 
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higher lift: the torments of this life are not its oVm but om 
self-torment because of that dread.* 

If the two senses of sufiering* are confused, then the 
Christian who suffers is tempted to think this a proof that 
he is nearer to God than those who suffer less. 

Kierkegaard’s polemic, and all his writings are polemical, 
moves simultaneously in two directions: outwardly against 
the bourgepis Protestantism of the Denmark of his time, 
and inwardly against his suffering. To the former he says, 
‘You imagine that you are all Christiai^ and contented 
because you have forgotten that each of you is an existing 
individual. When you remember that, you will be forced 
to realize that you are pagans and in despair.’ To himself he 
says, ‘As long as your suffering makes yoi> defiant or des- 
pairing, as long as you identify your suffering with yourself 
as an existing individual, and are defiandy or despairingly 
the exception, you are not a Christian.’ 

KIERKEGAARD AND THE EXISTENTIAL 

However compUcated and obscure in its developments it 
has become, Existentialism starts out from some quite 
simple observations. 

{a) All propositions presuppose the existence of their terms 
^ a grotmd, i.e., one cannot ask, ‘Does X exist?’ but 
only, ‘Has this existing X the character A oi* the 
character B?’ 

{b) The subjective presupposition ‘I exist’ is unique. It is 
certainly not a proposition to be proven true or false by 
experiment, ^et unlike all other presuppositions it is 
indubitable and no rival beUef is possible, ft also appears 
compulsive ^ believe^hat other selves like mine exist: 
at least the cdnttary presupposition has never been 
historically nude. To believe that a world of nature 
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odsts, ie., of thin^ which happen of themselv^, is not, 
however, invariably made. Magicians do not make it. 
(The' Christian expression £br this presupposition is the 
dogma, ‘In the beginning God created the Heaven and 
the Earth.’) 

(c) The absolute certainty with which I hold the beUef that 
I exist is not its only unique characteristic. The aware- 
ness of existing is also absolutely private and incom- 
municable. My feelings, desires, etc., can be objects of 
my knowledge and hence I can imagine what other 
people feel. My existence cannot become an object of 
knowledge; hence while, if I have the necessary 
histrionic imagination and talent I can act the part of 
another in such a way that I deceive his best friends, I 
can never imagine what it would be like to be that other 
person but must always remain myself pretending to 
be him. 

(d) If I take away from my sense of existence all that can 
become an object of my consciousness, what is left? 

(1) An awareness that my existence is not self-derived. 
I can legitimately speak of tny feelings. I cannot 
properly speak of my existence. 

(2) An a'q^'areness that I am free to make choices. I 
cannot observe the act of choice objectively. If I 
try, I shall not choose. Doctor Johnson’s refutation 
of determinism, to kick the stone and say, IWe 
know we are free and there’s an end of it’ is correct, 
because the awareness of freedom is subjective, i.e., 
objectively imdemonstrable. 

(3) An awareness of being with time, i.e., experiencing 
time as an eternal present to which past and future 
refe^ instead of my knowledge of my feelings and 
of the outer world as mpving or (hanging in time. 

(4) A state of anxiety (or dread)* pifde (in the theologi- 
cal sense), despair or futh. These are not emotions 
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the way that fear or lust or anger are, for I cannot 
know them objectively; I can only know them 
when they have aroused such feelings as the above 
which are observable. For these states of anxiety or 
pride, etc., are anxiety about existing, pride in 
existing, etc., and t cannot stand outside them to 
observe them. Nor can I observe them in others. 
A gluttonous man may succeed when he is in my 
presence in concealing his gluttony, but if I could 
watch him all the time, I should c^h him out. But 
I could watch a man all his life, and I should never 
know for certain whether or not he was proud, for 
the actions which we call proud or humble may 
have quite other causes. Pride is rightly called die 
root of all sin, because it is invisible to the one who 
is guilty of it and he can only infer it from results. 

These facts of existence are expressed in the 
Christian doctrines of Man’s ereadoh and his fall. 
Man is created in the image of God; an image 
because his existence is not self-derived, and a divine 
image because like God each man is aware of his 
existence as unique. Man fell through pride, a wish 
to become God, to derive his existence from him- 
self, and n<3^. through sensuality or any of the 
desires of his ‘nature’. 

Kierkegaard’s three categories 

Every man, says ICierkegaard, lives either aesthetically, 
ethically, or religiously. As he is concerned, for the most 
part, with describing the way in which these categories apply 
in Chsistian or post-Chrisdan society, one can perhaps make 
his meaning clearer by appcoaching these categories historic- 
ally, i.e., by considering the Aesthetic and the Ethical at 
stag» when each was a religion, and then comparing them 
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witli the Chnstian faith in order to see the difFerehce, first, 
between two rival and incompatible Natural Religions and, 
secondly, between them mid a Revealed Religion in which 
neither is destroyed or ignored, but the Aesthetic is de- 
throned and the Ethical fulfilled. 

THE AESTHETIC RELIGIQN (e.G., THE GREEK GODS) 

The experience from which the aesthetic religion starts, 
the facts which i^ sets out to overcome, is the experience of 
the physical wealmess of the self in the face of an overwhelm- 
ingly powerful not-self. To survive I must act strongly and 
decisively. What gives me the power to do so? Passion. 
The aesthetic rdigion regards the passions not as belonging 
to the self, but as divine visitations, powers which it must 
find the means to attract or repel if the self is to survive. 

So, in the aesthetic cosmology, the gods are created by 
nature, ascend to heaven, are human in form, finite in 
number (like the passions) and interrelated by blood. Being 
images of passions, they themselves are not in their passion — 
Aphrodite is not in love; Mars is not angry — or, if they do 
make an appearance of passionate behaviour, it is frivolous; 
like actors, they do not suffer or change. They bestow, 
withhold or withdraw power from men as and when they 
choose. They are not interested in the majority of men, but 
only in a few exceptional individuals whom they specially 
favotir and sometimes even beget on mortal mothers. • 
These exceptional individuals with whom the gods enter 
into relation are heroes. How does one know that a man 
is a hero? By his acts of power, by his good fortime. The 
hero is glorious but not responsible for his successes or his 
failures. Wfien Odysseus, for instance, succeeds, he his 
fnend Pallas Athene to thank; .when he, fails, he has his 
enemy Poseidon to blame. The aenthlfic either/ or is not * 
good or bad but strong or weak, fortunate or unfortunate. , 
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Hie temporal succession of events has no meaning, for what 
happois is simply what the gods choose arbitrai^y to will. 
The Greeks and ^e Trojans must fight because ‘hateful Ares 
bids.’ To the aesthetic religion all art is ritual, acts designed 
to attract the divine favours which will make the self strong, 
and ritual is the only form of activity in which man has the 
freedom to act or refrain from acting and for which, there- 
fore, he is responsible. 

The facts on which the aesthetic religion is shattered and 
despairs, producing in its death agony Taagic Drama, are 
two: man’s knowledge of good and evil, and his certainty 
that death comes to all men, i.e., that ultimately there is no 
either/or of strengdi or weakness, but even for the excep- 
tional individual the doom of absolute wealdiess. Both facts 
it tries to explain in its own terms and fails. It tries to relate 
good and evil to fortupe and misfortune, strength and weak- 
ness, and concludes that if a man is unfortunate, he must be 
guilty. Oedipus’ parricide and incest ^e not feaUy his sins 
but his punishment for his sin of hubris. The Homeric hero 
cannot sin, the tragic hero must sin, but neither is tempted. 
Presendy the observation that some evil men are fortunate 
and some^good men unfortunate brings forth a doubt as to 
whether the gods are really good, till in Prometheus oi 
Aeschylus it is openly stated that power and goodness are 
not identical. Again, the aesthetic religion tries to express 
the consciousness of universal death aesthetically, that is, 
* individually, as the Fates to which even the gods must bow, 
and betrays its failure to imagine die universal by having jc 
have three of them. 

THE ETHICAL REUGION (tHE GOD OF GREEK PHn,OSOPHY) 

To solve the pisoblem ofihuman death and weakness, di< 
ethical religion begins* by asking, ‘Is diere anyihing mai 
knows which does not come and go like his passions?’ Yes 
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the concepts of his reason whidi are both certain^ and inde- 
pendent of time or space or individual, for the certainty is 
the same whether a man be sick or well, a king or a slave. 

In place of the magnified passions of the aesthetic religion, 
the ethical sets up as God, the Ideas, the First Cause, die 
Universal. While to the former, the world begot the gods 
who thoi ruled over it because they were stronger than any 
odier creature, in the latter Gi^d and the world are coetemal. 
God did not create the world of matter; he is only the cause 
of the order in it, and this not by any act of his — die neuter 
gender would be more fitting to him — for to be divine 
means to be self-sufficient, ‘to have no need of friends.* 
Rather it is matter which, wishing to escape from the innate 
disorder of its'temporal flux, ‘fdls in love’ with God and 
imitates his unchangeableness in such ways as it can, namely 
by adopting regular movements. (Plato’s introduction of a 
mysterious third party, the Demiurge who loves the Ideas 
and then imposes them on matter, complicates but does not 
essentially alter the cosmology.) Man, however, being en- 
dowed with reason, can apprehend God direcdy as Idea and 
Law, transcend his finite bodily passions, and become like 
God. 

For the aesthetic either/or of strength or weakness, fortune 
or misfortune, the ethical religion substitutes the either/ or of 
Knowledge of the Good or Ignorance of the Good. To die 
aesthetic, evil was lack of power over the finite world, for all 
finiteness, all passion is weakness, as goodness is gained by 
transcending the finite world, by a knowledge of the eternal 
and universal truths of reason which cannot be known with- 
out being obeyed. To the aesthetic, dme was unmeaning 
and overwhelming; to the ethical, it is an appearance which 
can be seen through. The aesthetic worshipper wat depen- 
dent on his gods who entered mto relationship .with him if 
and when he diose; the ethical «worshipper enters into 
relationship with his god through his own efforts and, ence> 
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he has done so, die relationship is eternal, ndtner can break 
it. The ethical hero is not the man of power, the man who 
does, but the philosopher, the man who knows. 

Like his predecessor, however, he is not tempted and does 
not choose, for so long as he is ignorant he is at the mercy 
of his passions, i.e., he must yield to the passion of the 
moment, but so soon as he knows the good, he must will it; 
he can no more refuse assent to the good than he can to the 
truths of geometry. 

As in the case of the aesthetic reUgion, thgre are facts with 
which the ethical religion cannot deal and on which it 
founders. Its premise ‘Sin is ignorance; to know the good is 
to will it’ is faced with the fact that all men are bom ignorant 
and hence each individual requires a will tc^know the uni- 
versal good in order to will it. Tliis will cannot be explained 
ethically; first, because it is not a rational idea so that the 
ethical has to fall back on the aesthetic idea of a heavenly 
Eros to account for it. Secondly, it is not a universal; it is 
present or appeals to some individuals and not to others, so 
that the ethical has to call in the aesthetic hero whom it 
instructs in the good, and who then imposes jtisdce by force. 
Art to the elect is no longer a religious ritual, but an im- 
moral sham, useful only as a fraudulent butepragmatically 
effective method of niaking the ignorant masses conform 
to the law of virtue which they do not imderstand. 

Lasdy, there comes the discovery that knowledge of the 
good does not automatically cause die knower to wifi it. 
He may know the law and yet not only be tempted to dis- 
obey but yield to the temptation. He may even disobey 
deliberately out of spite, just to show that he is free. 

REVEALED REUGION (jUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY) 

A revealed religion is one in which God is not present as 
an«object of consciousness, either as a feeling or a proposi- 
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don. He is not begotten by the world, nor does he impose 
order on its coetemal flux but creates it out of nothing, so 
that while God and die world are at every moment related, 
God is not knowable as an object. While in the aesthetic 
religion die feelings, and in the ethical rehgion, the ideas 
were the presmce of God, they are now only my feelings, 
my ideas and if I believe that what I feel (e.g., (hid is present) 
or dunk (e.g., God is rightdous) is caused by my relation to 
C^d, this belief is a revelation, for the cause is outside my 
consciousness. As one term of a relation, the other term of 
which is (}od, I cannot overlook die whole relation objec- 
tively and can only describe it analogically in terms of the 
human relation most like it, e.g., if the feeling of which 1 
have immediate certainty is one which I would approxi- 
mately describe as sonship, I may speak of God as Father. 

There is no longer a question of establishing a relation 
between God and myself for as my creator he is necessarily 
related to his creatuee and the relation is presupposed by my 
existence; there is only a question of the right relation. The 
uniqueness of the relation is diat it is a relation to an Other 
yet at the same time as continuous and inescapable as my 
relation to myself. The relation of the aesthetic worshipper 
to his gods is (intermittent and depends on their pleasure — 
they do not have to get in touch with him at all. The relation 
of die ethical worshipper to the Ideas is intermittent or not 
depending on his pleasure. They are always there to be 
contemplated if he choose, as a river is always there to be 
drunk from if one is thirsty, but if he doesn’t choose to 
contemplate them, there is no relation. But the relation to 
the creator Ck>d of revealed religion is unbreakable: I, his 
creature, can forget it as I can forget my relation to myself 
when I am dunking of other diings, but it is permanendy 
diere, and, if I try to banish it permanently from conscious- 
ness, I shall not get rid of it, but experience it negatively as 
guilt and despair. The wrath of (^d is not a description of 
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God in a &rtain state of feeling, but of the way^ in which I 
experience God if I distort or deny my relation to him. So 
Dante inscribed on the portals of Hell: ‘Divine Power made 
me, Wisdom supreme and Primal Love’ — ^and Landor justly 
remarked about the Inferno that its inhabitants do not want 
to get out. To both the aesthetic and the ethical religion, 
evil was a lack of relation to God, due in the one case to die 
God’s will, in the other to man’s ignorance; to the revealed 
religion, evil is sin, that is to say, the rebellion of man’s will 
against the relation. 

The aesthetic commands cannot be codiEed because they 
are arbitrary commands of the gods and always novel. The 
ethical commands ought to be able to be completely codified 
as a set of universal moral laws. Revealed reUgton shows why 
this is impossible. A law is either a law ^or a law^or. Laws 
of, like the laws of science, are patterns of regular behaviour 
as observed by a disinterested observer. Conformity is 
necessary for the law to exist, for if an exception is found, 
the law has to be rewritten in such a way that the exception 
becomes part of the pattern, for it is a presupposition of 
science that events in nature conform to law, i.e., a physical 
event is always related to some law, even if it be one of 
which scimtists are at present ignorant. Laws fa^, like htunan 
legislation, are patterns of behaviour imposed on behaviour 
which was previously lacking in pattern. In order for the 
laws to come into existence, there must be at least some 
people who do not conform to them. Unlike laws of, which 
must completely explain how events occur, laws for are only 
concerned with commanding or prohibiting the class df 
actions to which they refer, and a man is only related to the 
law when it is a question of doing or not doing one act of 
such a (lass; when his actions are covered by to law, e.g., 
when he is sitting ^lone in his room, he is rdated to no law 
at all. 

If die commands of God were laws of man, then di»* 
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obedience v^ould be impossible; if they were la^s^or man, 
dien his relation to God would not be permanent but inter- 
mittent. The commands of God are neither the aesthetic 
fiat, ‘Do what you must’ nor the ethical instruction, ‘These 
are the things which you may or must not do,’ but die call 
of duty, ‘Choose to do what at this moment in this context 
I am telling you to do.’ 

CHRIST THE OFFENCE 

To one who beheves that Jesus was what he claimed to be, 
the incarnation as an existing individual of the Son of God 
begotten of his Father before all worlds, by whom all things 
were made, hi> birth, life and death are, first, a simultaneous 
revelation of the infinite love of God — to be righteous 
means to love — and of the almost infinite sinfulness of man 
— without the gift of the Holy Spirit it is impossible for him 
to accept the truth>,secondly, a revelation that God is related 
to all men, but to each of them uniquely as an existing indi- 
vidual, i.e., God is the father of all men, not of a chosen 
people alone, and all men are exceptions, not aesthetically, 
but as existing individuals — ^it is their existence not their 
natures which makes each of them unique; thirdly, a revela- 
tion that the Life is not an object for aesthetic admiration 
nor the Truth an object for ethical appropriation, but a Way 
to be followed, an inclination of the heart, a spirit in which 
all itctions arc done. In so far as collectively they considered 
their relation to God to be aesthetically unique, and indi- 
vidually an ethical relation to his Law, this revelation is an 
offence to the Jews; in so far as it proclaims that God the 
Father is not a God but the God, that Christ is not a teacher 
of truths bAt the Truth, it is an offence to the Gen|iles. 

The Jews would have welqpmed a Messiah for them 
alone, but not one who demanded jhit they give up their 
claim to be die luiique people of God or their beUef tiut;,the 
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Law covers the whole duty of the individual; the Gentile 
imagination could have accepted another culture-horo to 
add to its old ones, the Gentile reason, anotheif teacher to add 
new stores to its knowledge, but could not accept one who 
was a passive sufferer, put faith before reason, and claimed 
exclusive attention. The Jev^ crucified Jesus on die serious 
charge that he was a blasphemer, the Gentiles on the 
fnvolous charge that he was a public nuisance. 

PREACHING TO THE NON-BEUEl/ER 

'It is,* Newman observed, 'as absurd to argue men, as to 
torture them, into believing.* However convincing the 
aigmnent, however holy the arguer, the act «f faidi remains 
an act of choice which no one can do for anodier. Pascal*s 
‘wager* and Kierkegaard’s ‘leap* are neither of them quite 
adequate descriptions, for the one suggests prudent calcula* 
tion and the other perverse arbitrariness. Both, however, 
have some value: the first calls men’s attention to the fact 
that in all other spheres of life they are constandy acting on 
faith and quite willingly, so that they have no right to expect 
religion to be an exception; the second reminds them that 
they cannot live without faith in something, and that when 
the faith which they have breaks down, when the ground 
crumbles under their feet, they have to leap even into 
uncertainty if they are to avoid certain destruction. 

There are only two Christian propositions about which it 
is, therefore, possible to argue with a non-believer: 

(i) That Jesus existed; (2) That a man who does ifot 
believe that Jesus is the Christ is in despair. 

It is probably true that nobody was ever genuinely con- 
verted. to Christianity who had not lost his ‘^erve*, either 
because he was aesthetically unfortunate or because he was 
ethically powerless,*!.^, unable to do what he knew to be 
hia duty. A great deal of Kierkegaard’s work is addressed 
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to die man ^ho has already become uneasy aboiit himself, 
and by encouraging him to look more closely at himself, 
shows him that his condition is more serious than he 
thought. The points that Kierkegaard stresses most are, 
firsdy, that no one, believer or not, who has once beoi ex- 
posed to Christianity can return to either the aesthetic or the 
ethical religion as if nothing had happened. Return he will, 
if he lose his Christian faith, for he cannot exist without 
some faith, but he will no longer.be a naive believer, but a 
rusi one compelled to excess by the need to hide from him- 
self the fact thaf he does not really believe in the idols he 
sets up. 

Thus the aesthetic individual is no longer contoit with the 
passive modera/ion of paganism; he will no longer simply 
obey the passions of his nature, but will have by will power 
to arouse his passions constandy in order to have something 
to obey. The fickle lover of paganism who fell m and out 
of love turns into Pon Giovanni, the seducer who keeps a 
list so as not to forget. Similarly, the ethical philosopher will 
no longer be content to remain a simple scientist content to 
understand as much and no more than he can discover; he 
must turn into the systematic philosopher who has an ex- 
planation for everything in existence except, of course, his 
own existence which defeats him. Nothing must occur ex- 
cept what he can explain. The multitude of ordinary men 
and women cannot return to the contented community of 
the Greek chorus for they cannot lose the sense that they are 
individuals; they can only try to droAvn that sense by 
mSrging themselves into an abstraction, the crowd, the 
pubUc ruled by fashion. As Rudolf Kassner says in his 
fascinating book, Zahl und Gesicht: 

‘The pre-Christian man with his Mean {Mitte) a 
charmed life against mediocrity^ The Christian stands in 
greater danger of becoming mediocr^ . If we bear in mind 
die idea, the absolute to which the Christian claims to be 
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rdated, x mediocre Christian becomes comk. The pre- 
Chris tian man could still be mediocre .without becoming 
comic because for him his mediocrity was the Mean. The 
Christian cannot.’ 

To show the non-believer diat he is in despair because he 
cannot believe in his gods and then show him that Christ 
cannot be a man-made God because in every respect he is 
odfensive to the natural man is for Kierkegaard the only true 
kind of Christian apologetics. The folse kind of apologetics 
of which he accuses his contemporary Christians is the at- 
tempt to soft-pedal the distinction betweeiT Christianity and 
the Natural Religions, either by trying to show that what 
Christians believe is really just what everybody believes, or 
by suggesting that Christianity pays in a w(]^ldly sense, that 
it makes men healthy, wealthy, and wise, keeps society 
stable, and the young in order, etc. Apart from its falsriiood, 
Kierkegaard says, this method will not work because those 
who are satisfied with this world will i^ot be interested and 
those who are not sadshed are looking for a faith whose 
values are not those of this world. 

PREACHING TO BELIEVERS 

The danger for the Christian in an officially Christian 
society is diat he may think he is a Christian. But nobody 
except Christ and, at the end of their lives perhaps, the 
saints are Christian. To say ‘I am a Christian* really me^ ‘I 
who am a sinner am required to become like Christ’. He 
may think he believes as an individual when all he is doing 
is believing what his parents said, so that he would be a 
Mohammedan if they had been. The task of the Christian 
preacher is, therefore, first to affirm the Christian commands 
and afouse the consciousness of sin, and secondly to make 
the individual’s relationship with Christ real, that is, con- 
temporary. 
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The world has changed greatly since Kierkegaard’s time 
and all too many of his prophetic insights have come to 
pass. The smug bourgeois Christendom he denounced has 
crumbled and what is left is an amorphous, despairing mass 
of displaced persons and paralysed Hamlets. The ubiquitous 
violence of the presoit age is not truly passionate, but a 
desperate attempt to regress from reflection into passion 
instead of leaping forward into faith. The worst feature, for 
example, of the massacre of the Jews by the Nazis is not its 
cruelty but its frivolity; they did not seriously believe that 
the Jews were a menace as the Inquisition beUeved about 
heretics; no, it was rather a matter of ‘We must do some- 
thing. Why not kill all the Jews?’ 

It is almost b^und to be the fate of Kierkegaard, as of so 
many polemical writers, to be read in the wrong way or by 
the wrong people. The contented will not read him or read 
him only scientifically as an interesting case history. The 
unhappy and, for the most part, agnostic intellectuals who 
will read him, will confine themselves to his psychological 
analyses like The Sickness unto Death or his philosophical 
polemics like Concluding Unscientific Postscript, which they 
will read poetically as sympathetic and stimulating reflec- 
tions of their feelings and thoughts, but they will' fight shy 
of books like Training in Christianity or The Works of Loue, 
either because they are not as unhappy as they pretend or 
because they really despair of comfort and cling in defpuice 
to their suffering. 

Kierkegaard is particularly vulnerable to such misunder- 
standing because the only force which can compel us to read 
an author as he intends is some action of his which becomes 
inexphcable if we read him any other way, e.g., Newman’s 
conversion «o Roman Catholicism. In Kierkegaard’s case 
there is indeed such an action, but the action is another book. 
The Attack upon 'Christendom*. The whole* of his writings up • 
to this one, written in the last year df his life, even the ser- 
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mons, are really ^poetical’, Le., Kierkegaard speaks in them 
as a genius not as an apostle, so that they all might have been 
published, as many of them were, anonymously. The 
Attack upon ‘Christendom*, on the other hand, is that contra- 
diction in terms, an ‘existential* book. What for the author 
was the most important book of his life is for us, as readers, 
the least, for to us the important point is not what it contains, 
but the fact that Kierkegaard wrote it. For this reason, no 
selection from it appears here. 


THE WORKS OF 
SOREN AABYE KIERKEGAARD 

(1813-55) 


*TheJoimials (1834-55) 

From the Papers of One Still Living (1^838) 

The Concept of Irony (1841) 

Edifying Discourses (1843-44) 

*Either/Or (1843) 

^Repetition (1843) 

*Fear and«Trembling (1843) 

Prefaces (1844) 

^Philosophical Fragments (1844) 

*The^ Concept of Dread (1844) 

Three Discussions on Imagined Occasions (1845) 
Stages on Life’s Way (1845) 

*Concluding Unscientific Postscript (1846) 

*The Present Age (1846) 

The Book on Adler (1846-47) 

Edifying Discourses in Various Spirits (1847) 
*The Works of Love (1847) 

Christian Discourses (1848) 

Two Minor Ethico-Kdigious Treatises (1849) 
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*The Sicknds unto Death (1849) 

The Lilies of the Field and the Birds of the Air (1849) 

The Point of View (1849) 

The Individual (1849) 

Training in Christianity (1850) 

The Attack upon ‘Christendom’ (1850) 

For Self-Examination (1851) 

Judge for Yourselves (1851-52) 

This Must be Said; So Let it now be Said (1855) 

God’s Unchangeabloiess (1855) 

W. H. Auden has selected and arranged the essence of 
Kierkegaard’s thought from those titles in the above list 
marked with ^n asterisk. 
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PREFATORY APHORISMS 

The knowledge of God is very far from the love of 

Him. 

Pascal 

Calculation never made a hero. 

J. H. Newman 

It is perfectly true, as philosophers say, that life must be 
imderstood backwards. But they forget the other proposi- 
tion, that it must be lived forwards. And if one thinks over 
that proposition it becomes more and more evident that life 
can never really be understood in time sipiply because at no 
particular moment can I find the necessary resting place 
from which to understand it — backwards. 

Situation. A man wants to make an important confession; 
but the mdh he wishes to unbosom himself to djpes not come 
at once, so he says something quite different. 

ThQ majority of men are subjective towards themsdves 
and objective towards all others, terribly objective some- 
times — but the real task is in fact to be objective towards 
oneself and subjective towards aU others. 

A situation. A man wishes to write a novel in which one 
of the characters goes mad; while working on i^he himself 
goes mad by degrees, and fmishes it in the first person. 

A man walked along contemplating suicide; at the very 
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moment a slate tell and killed him, and he died with the 
words: God be praised. 

In relation to their systems most systematizers are like a 
man who builds an enormous castle and lives in a shack close 
by; they do not live in their own enormous systematic 
buildings. But spiritually that is a decisive objection. 
Spiritually speaking a man’s thought must be the building 
in which he Hves — otherwise everything is topsy-turvy. 

like Leporello learned literary men keep a list, but the 
point is what diey lack; while Don Juan seduces girls and 
et^oys himself — ^Leporello notes down the time, the place 
and a description of the girl. 

The Two Ways. One is to suffer; the other is to become a 
professor of the fact that another suffered. 

The first is ‘the way'; the second goes round about (the 
preposition ‘about’ is so aptly used for lectures and sermons) 
and perhaps it ends by going down. 


Hey ho! (Bcstadcs — to sneeze is forbidden by our sys- 
tematic philosophies just as it is forbidden in the ranks. 

The method which begins by doubting in order to philo- 
sophize is just as suited to its purpose as making a soldier lie 
down in a heap in order to teach him to stand upright. 


All the nonsense one hears about making experiments as 
opposed to^a priori knowledge is all very well, but it cannot 
be denied that; the conscientious judge who wished to try 
every form of punishment, in order to be the morejmtified 
in imposing it, showed a praiseworthy tact in 


JL ' a. ^ » 

his experiments to the death sentence.^ 
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I always say: aU honour to the sciences, etc. 

But the thii^ is that bit by bit people have tried to popu- 
larize the scientific spirit, it has forced its way down among 
the people — true rehgiousness has gone to pot, and existen- 
tial respect is lost. 

Take a child. Instead of ordering it to deny itself on some 
particular point, people make it a speech on self-denial, 
perhaps an historical review of self-denial from particular 
aspects — the child would go quite mad. . . . 

Nothing, nothing, nothing, no error, no crime is so abso- 
lutely repugnant to God as everything which is official; and 
why? Because the official is impersonal and, therefore, the 
deepest insult which can be offered to a perA)nahty. 

A curious usage: ‘personal’ in the sense of an offensive re- 
mark. We are so far from everything personal (and yet that 
is the whole mystery of life), that something personal, 
talking personally to a person is being ‘personal*, i.e., in- 
sulting. 

The hfe of mankind could very well be conceived as a 
speech in which differei •. men represented the various parts 
of speech (that might also be apphed to the nations in their 
relations to one another). How many people are merely 
adjechves, interjections, adverbs; and how few arc |ub- 
stantives, verbs, etc., how many arc copula. There are 
people whose position in Ufe is that of the interjection, 
without influence in the sentence. — ^They are the hermits of 
life, and at the very most take a case, e.g., O! me miserum. 
Our poUdeians are like the Greek reciprocals (iXXTjXoiy), 
which are wanting in the nominadve singular and all subjec- 
,dve cases. They cSi^only be thought of in the plural and in 
possessive cases. 
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The essence of pleasure does not lie in the thii^ enjoyed, 
but in the accompanying consciousness. If I had a humble 
spirit in my service, who, when I asked for a glass of water, 
brought me the world’s costliest wines blended in a chalice, 
I should dismiss him, in order to teach him that pleasure con- 
sists not in what I oijoy, but in having my own way. 

People hardly ever make use of the freedom which they 
have, for esnmple, freedom of thought; instead they 
demand freedom of speech as compensation. 

The crowd is composed of individuals, but it must also be 
in the power of each one to be what he is: an individual; and 
no one, no ond at all, no one whatsoever, is prevented from 
being an individual unless he prevents himself — ^by becom- 
ing one of the masses. 

Fundamoitally, 'riegel makes men into heathens, into a 
race of animals gifted with reason. For in the animal world 
‘the individual’ is always less important than the race. But 
it is the peculiarity of die human race that just because the 
individual is created in the image of God ‘the individual’ is 
above the ra^. 

This can be wrongly understood and terribly misused: 
concfido. But that is Christianity. And t/tat is where the batde 
must be fought. 

To stand on one leg and prove God’s existence is a very 
different thing from going on one’s knees and thanking 
him. 

From a Christian point of view the whole of learned' 
theology is really a corollary; and is declined like tnensa. 
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The £act diat God could create free beii^ vis-^vis of 
himself is the cross which philosophy could not carry, but 
remained hanging therefirom. 

Most people really believe that the Christian command- 
m^ts (e.g., to love one’s neighbour as oneself) are inten- 
tionally a litde too severe — ^like putting the clock on half an 
hour to make sure of not being late in the morning. 

Imagine a fortress, absolutely impregnable, provisioned 
for an eternity. 

Then comes a new commandant. He conceives that it 
mi^ht be a good idea to build bridges over die moats — sc 
as to be able to attack the besiegers. Charmint! He trans> 
forms the fortress into a country seat — ^and naturally the 
enemy takes it. 

So it is with Christianity. They changed the method^ 
and naturally the world conquered. 

Christianity is certainly not melancholy; it is, on the con- 
trary, glad tidings — ^for the melancholy; to the frivolous it is 
certainly not glad tidings, for it wishes first of all to make 
them serious. 

That is the road we all have to take — over the Bridge ot 
Sighs Ihto eternity. 
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THE PRESENT AGE 

The same new conditions under which on an average a 
levelling and mediocrizmg of maiTwill take place — a useful, 
industrious, variously serviceable and clever gregarious man 
— ^are in the highest degree suitable to give rise to exceptional 
men of the most dangerous and attractive qualities. For, 
while the capacity for adaptation, which is every day trying 
changing conditions, and begins a new work with every 
generation, almost with every decade, makes the powerful- 
ness of the type impossible; while the collective impression 
of such future Europeans will probably be that of numerous, 
talkative, weak-willed, and very handy workmen who 
require a mastdir, a commander, as they require their daily 
bread; while, therefore, the democratizing of Europe will 
tend to the production of a type prepared for slavery in die 
most subde sense of the term: the strong man will neces- 
sarily in individual and exceptional cases become stronger 
and richer than he has perhaps ever been beford— owing to 
the unprejudicedness of his schooling, owing to the im- 
mense variety of practice, art, and disguise. I meant to say 
diat the democratizing of Europe is at the same time an 
involuntary arrangement for the rearmg of tyrants — taking 
the word in all its meanings, even in its most spiritual sense. 

Nietzsche 

Our age is essentially one of imderstanding and reflection, 
without p^ion, momentarily bursting into enthusiasm, and 
shrewdly relapsing into repose. 

If we had statistical tables of the consumption of intelli- 
gence from generation to generation as we have for spirits, 
we should be astounded at the oiormous amount of scruple 
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and ddiberation consumed by even smalls well-to-do 
families living quietly, and at the amount which the young, 
and even childroi, use. For just as the children’s crusade 
may be said to typify the Middle Ages, precocious children 
are typical of the present age. In fact, one is tempted to ask 
whether there is a single man left who, for once, commits 
an outrageous folly. 

Nowadays not even a suicide kills himself in desperation. 
Before taking the step he deliberates so long and so carefully 
that he literally chokes with thought. It is even questionable 
whether he ought to be called a suicide, since it is really 
thought which takes his life. He does not die with delibera- 
tion but^om deliberation. 

It would, therefore, be very difficult to^ prosecute die 
present generation because of its legal quibbles; in fact, all 
its ability, virtuosity and good sense consists in trying to get 
a judgment and a decision without ever getting as far as 
action. If one may say of the revolutionary period that it 
runs ydld, one would have to say of the present that it nms 
badly. Between them, the individual and his generation 
always bring each other to a standstill, with the result that 
the prosecuting attorney would find it next to impossible 
to get any fact admitted- because nothing ever4iappens. To 
judge from innumerable indications one would conclude 
that something quite exceptional had either just happened 
or waS just about to happen. Yet any such conclusion would 
be quite wrong. Indications are, indeed, the only achieve- 
ments of the age; and its skill and inventiveness in con- 
structing fascinating illusions, or its burst of enthusiasm, 
using as a deceitful escape some projected change of form, 
must be rated as high in the scale of clevemess^and of the 
negative use of strength as the passionate, creative energy 
of the revolution in the corresponding scale of energy. But 
the present generation, wearied by its chimerical efforts, 
celapses into complete indolence. Its condition is that of a 
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man who has only fallen asleep towards morning: first of all 
come great dreams, then a feeling of laziness, and, finally, 
a witty or clever excuse for remaining in bed. 

★ ★ ★ 

The world’s deepest misfortune is the unhappy objectivity 
(in the sense of the absence pcrsonaUty) characteristic of 
all speech and teaching, and that the one great mechanical 
discovery after the other has made it possible to expound 
doctrines impersonally in constantly increasing measure. 
There no longer exist human beings: there are no lovers, 
no thinkers, etc. By means of dbie press the human race has 
enveloped itself in an atmospheric what-not of thoughts, 
feelings, moods; even of resolutions and purposes, all of 
which are no one’s property, since they belong to all and 
none. It is a torture to the soul to note the callous incorrigi- 
bility with which a human being can resort to wherever he 
thinks there is somvi truth to be had, for the sole purpose of 
leammg to expound it, so that his music box may add this 
piece to its repertoire; but as for doing anything about it, 
the thing never even occurs to him. 

★ ★ ★ 

If the jewel which everyone desired to possess lay far out 
on a frozen lake where the ice was very thin, watched over 
by the danger of death, while closer in the ice was perfectly 
safe, then in a passionate age the crowds would applaud the 
courage of the man who ventured out, they would tremble 
for him and with him in the danger of his decisive action, 
they would grieve over him if he were drowned, they 
would mal^ a god of him if he secured the prize. But in an 
age without passion, in a reflective age, it would be other- 
wise. People would think each other clever in agredng that 
it was unreasonable and not even wortfi while to venture so 
far out. And in this way they would transform daring and 
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enthusiasm into a feat of skill, so as to do something, for after 
all ‘somediing must be done’. The crowds would go out to 
watdi from a safe place, and with the eyes of connoisseurs 
appraise the accomplished skater who could skate almost to 
the very edge (i.e., as far as the ice was sdll safe and the 
danger had not yet begun) and then turn back. The most 
accomplished skater would manage to go out to the further- 
most point and then do a still more dangerous-looking run, 
so as to make the spectators hold their breath and say: 
‘Ye gods! He is mad, he is risking his life.’ But look, and 
you will see that his skill was so astonishiii^ that he man- 
aged to turn back just in time, while the ice was perfectly 
safe and there was still no danger. As at the theatre, the 
crowd would applaud and acclaim him, surging homeward 
with the heroic artist in their midst, to honour him with a 
magnificent banquet. For intelligence has got the upper 
hand to such an extent that it transforms the real task into 
an unreal trick, and reality into a play. Durii^ the banquet 
admiration would reach its height. Now the proper relation 
between the admirer and the object of admiration is one in 
which the admirer is edified by die thought that he is a man 
like the hero, humbled by the thought that he is incapable 
of such great actions, y *■ morally encouraged to emulate 
him according to his powers; but where intelligence has got 
the upper hand the character of admiration is completely 
altered. Even at the height of the banquet, when the ap- 
plause was loudest, the admiring guests would all have a 
shrewd notion that the action of the man who received all 
the honour was not really so extraordinary, and that only 
by chance was the gathering for him, since after all, with a 
litde practice, everyone could have done as much. Briefly, 
instead .of being strengthened in their discernment and 
oicouraged to do good the guests would more probably go 
home with an even* stronger predisposition for the most 
.dangerous, if also the most respectable, of all diseases: to 
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admire in public what diey consider unimportant in private, 
since everything is made into a joke; and so, stimulated by 
die gush of admiration, they are comfortably agreed that 
they might just as well admire themselves. 

★ * ★ 

A quality is no longer related to its contrary, instead the 
partners both stand and observe each other and the state of 
tension thus produced is really the end of the relationship. For 
example, die admirer no longer cheerfully and happily 
acknowledges greamess, prompdy expressing his apprecia- 
tion, and then rebelling against its pride and arrogance. Nor 
is the relationship in any sense the opposite. The admirer 
and the object of admiration stand like two polite equals 
and observe each other. A subject no longer freely honours 
his king or is angered at his ambidon. To be a subject has 
come to mean something quite different; it means to be a 
third party. The subject ceases to have a position within the 
relationship; he has no direct relation to the king but simply 
becomes an observer and deliberately works out the prob- 
lem; i.e., the relation of a subject to his king. For a time 
committee after committee is formed, so long, that is to say, 
as there are^till people who passionately want to be what 
they ought to be; but, in the end, the whole age becomes a 
committee. A father no longer curses his son in anger, using 
all his parental authority, nor does a son defy his father, a 
conflict which might end in the inwardness of forgiveness; 
on the contrary, their relationship is irreproachable, for it is 
really in process of ceasing to exist, since they are no longer 
related to one another within the relationship. In fact, it has 
become a problem in which the two partners observe each 
other as in a game, instead of having any relation, to each 
other, and they note down each other’s remarks instead of 
showing a Arm devotion. More an^l fliore people renounce 
die quiet and modest tasks of life that are so important and 
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pleasing to God in order to achieve something greater; in 
order to think over the relationships of life in a higher 
relationship till in die end the whole generation has become 
a representation, who represoit ... it is difEcult to say who; 
and who think about these relationships ... for whose sake 
it is not easy to discover. A disobedient youth is no longer 
in fear of his schoolmaster — the relation is rather one of in- 
difference in which schoolmaster and pupil discuss how a 
good school should be run. To go to school no longer 
means to be in fear of the master, or merely to learn, but it 
rather implies being interested in the problem of education. 
Again the differentiating relation of man to woman is never 
broken in an audaciously licentious manner; decency is 
observed in such a way that one can onl)b describe these 
innocent borderlme flirtations as trivial. 

★ ★ ★ 

The bourgeois mind is really the inability to rise above the 
absolute reality of time and space, and as such is therefore 
able to devote itself to the highest objects, e.g., prayer, at 
certain times and with certain words. 

The opposite of the bourgeois mentality is really the 
Quaker religion (in ii: abstract significance), where it 
includes the uncertainty and chance which is found in the 
life of so many; altogether it is an annihilation of the histori- 
cal process. 

★ ★ ★ 

The bourgeois always jump over one fact in life, which is 
why they are always a parody of those above them. . . . 
Morality is to them the highest, far more important than 
intelligence; but they have never felt enthusiasfh for great- 
ness, for talent ey|m though in its abnormal form. Their. 
ethics are a short siuAmary of police ordinances; for them the 
most important thing is to be a useful member o^ die state. 
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and to air thlbir opinions in the dub of an evening; they have 
never felt homesickness for something unknown and far 
away, nor the depth which consists in being nothing at all, 
of walking out of Norreport with a penny in one's pocket 
and a cane in one’s hand; they have no conception of the 
point of view (which a gnostic sect makes its own) of getting 
to know the world through sin— and yet they, too, say: one 
must sow one’s wild oats; they have never even had a 
glimpse of the idea which is behind that saying, after one 
has forced one’s way through the hidden and mysterious 
door into that ‘dark realm of sighs’, which in all its horror is 
only open to foreboding — ^when one sees the broken victims 
of seduction and inveiglement, and the tempter’s cold- 
ness. 

★ ★ ★ 

All that people say about a poet having to unfold a moral 
view of Ufe in hisirworks is, of course, nonsense when one 
looks more closely at it, like everything that most people 
say. The thing is this: they never escape from mediocrity, 
they never become great — ^not because they would not have 
liked that more than anything, even per nefas: i.e., con- 
sequently, nsst because they are morally mature, but because 
the tenor of their lives made it impossible for them. People 
would like the poet to describe how ‘vaulting ambition’ is 
reduced to misery, to nothing, that is what they cah un- 
folding a moral point of view, and they desire it in order 
that, with the poet’s help, their bourgeois hves might be 
cheered with this consolation and satisfaction: ‘no, in that 
case it is better to be like us and become a bailiff, a magis- 
trate, a J.P., a grocer, or a colonel in the territorials.’ 

Those who really have a moral attitude are perfectly ^ble 
to endure that appearance in reality, at;id do not quarrel 
with the poet for depicting the enormoVis success of immor- 
aUty, how it achieves greamess, and power— he sees through 
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all that and sees immorality, and that is •enough for 
him. 

★ ★ ★ 

If the natural sciences had been developed in Socrates’ day 
as diey are now, aU the sophists would have been scientists. 
One would have hung a microscope outside his shop in 
order to attract custom, and then would bave had a sign 
painted saying: ‘Learn and see through a giant microscope 
how a man thinks’ (and on reading the advertisement 
Socrates would have said; ‘that is how who do not 
think behave’). 

★ ★ ★ 

Every distinguished individual always has something one- 
sided about him, and this one-sidedness may be an indirect 
indication of his real greamess, but it is not that greamess 
itself. So far are we human beings from realizing the ideal, 
that the second rank, the powerful one-sidedness, is pretty 
miuh the highest ever attained; but it miwt never be for- 
gotten that it is only the second rank. It might be urged diat 
the present generation is, from this point of view, praise- 
worthy, in so one-sidediv aiming to express the intellectual 
and the scientific. My answer would be that the misfortune 
of the present age is not that it is one-sided, but that it is 
abstrju:dy all-sided. A one-sided individual rejects, clearly 
and definitely, what he does not wish to include; but the 
abstractly all-sided individual imagines that he has every- 
thing through the one-sidedness of the intellectual. A one- 
sided believer refuses to have anything to do with thought, 
and a ono-sided man of action will have nothing to do with 
science; but the one-sidedness of the intellectual creates the 
illusion of having everything. 
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The dialect of antiquity tended towards leadership (the 
great individual and the masses — the hree man and the 
slaves); so £ir the dialectic of Christendom tends towards 
representation (the majority sees itself in its represoitative 
and is set free by the consciousness that it is the majority 
which is represented, in a sort of self-consciousness); the 
dialectic of the present age t^ds towards equality, and its 
most logical — though mistaken — fulfilment is levelling, as 
the negative unity of the negative reciprocity of all in- 
dividuals. 

• ★ ★ ★ 

Levelling can be accomplished by one particular cast, e.g., 
the clergy, the jiourgeois, the peasants, by the people them- 
selves. But all that is only the first movement of an abstract 
power within the concreteness of individuahty. 

In order that everything should be reduced to die same 
level it is first of ^ necessary to procure a phantom, its 
spirit, a monstrous abstraction, an all-embracing something 
which is nothing, a mirage — and that phantom is the public. 
It is only in an age which is without passion, yet reflective, 
that such a phantom can develop itself with die help of the 
press which i^elf becomes an abstraction. In times'of passion 
and tumult and enthusiasm, even when a people desire to 
realize a fruidess idea and lay waste and destroy everything: 
even then there is no such thing as a public. There are 
parties and they are concrete. The press, in times such as 
those, takes on a concrete character according to the division 
of parties. But just as sedentary professional people are the 
first to take up any fantastic illusion which comes their way, 
so a passionless, sedentary, reflective age, in which only the 
press exhibhs a vague sort of life, fosters this phantom. The 
public is, in fact, the real Levelling-Master rather than die 
actual leveller, for whenever levelling isuihly approximately 
accomplished it is done by something, but the public is a 
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monstrous nothing. The public is a conc^t which could not 
have occurred in antiquity because the people en masse, in 
corpore, took part in any situation which arose and were 
responsible for the actions of the individual, and, moreover, 
the individual was personally present and had to submit at 
once to applause or disapproval for his decision. Only 
when the sense of association in society is no longer strong 
enough to give life to concrete realities is the press able to 
create that abstraction *the public’, consisting of unreal 
individuals who never are and never can be united in an 
actual situation or organization — and yet ase held together 
as a whole. 

The public is a host, more numerous than all the peoples 
together, but it is a body which can never |^e reviewed, it 
cannot even be represented, because it is an abstraction. 
Nevertheless, when the age is reflective and passionless and 
destroys everything concrete, the public becomes every- 
thing and is supposed to include everythmg. And that again 
shows how the individual is thrown back upon himself. 

The real moment in time and the real situation being 
simultaneous with real people, each of whom is something: 
that is what helps to sustain the individual. But the existence 
of a public produces neither a situation nor |imultaneity. 
The individual reader of the press is not the public, and even 
though little by little a number of individuals or even aU of 
them^ould read it, the simultaneity is lacking. Years might 
be spent gathering the public together, and still it would not 
be there. This abstraction, which die individuals so illogi- 
cally form, quite righdy repulses the individual instead of 
coming to his help. The man who has no opinion of an 
event at die acttul moment accepts the opinion of the 
majority, or if he is quarrelsome, of the minoitty. But it 
must be remembered that both majority and minority are 
•real people, and thatiis why the individual is assisted by ad- 
hering to them. A public, on the contrary, is an abstraction. 
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To adopt tiae opinion of diis or that man means that one 
knows that they will be subjected to the same dangers as 
oneself, that they will go astray with one if the opinion 
goes astray. But to adopt the same opinion as the pubHc is a 
deceptive consolation because the pubHc is only there in 
abstracto. Whilst, therefore, no majority has ever bear so 
certain of being right and victorious as the public, that is 
not much consolation to the' individual, for a public is a 
phantom which forbids all personal contact. And if a man 
adopts pubhc opinion to-day and is hissed to-morrow, he is 
hissed by the public. 


* * * 

A public is neither a nation, nor a generation, nor a com- 
munity, nor a society, nor these particular men, for all these 
are only what they are through the concrete; no single per- 
son who belongs to the public makes a real commitment; 
for some hours of the day, perhaps, he belongs to the public 
— at moments when he is nothing else, since when he really 
is what he is, he docs not form part of the pubUc. Made up 
of such individuals, of individuals at the moments when they 
are nothing, a public is a kind of gigantic something, an 
abstract and^deserted void which is everything and nothing. 
But on this basis anyone can arrogate to himself a public, 
and just as the Roman Church chimerically extended 
its frontiers by appointing bishops in partibus infideliurn, so a 
pubhc is something which everyone can claim and even a 
drunken sailor exhibiting a *pecp show’ has dialectically 
absolutely the same right to a pubhc as the greatest man; 
he has just as logical a right to put all those many noughts 
in front of his single number. 

A pubhois everything and nodiing, die most dangerous of 
all powers and the most insignificant: one can speak to a 
whole nation in the name of the public luid still the pubhc 
will be less dian a single real mandiowever unimportant. 
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The quaMcadon ‘public* is produced by the deceptive 
juggling of an age of reflection which makes it appear 
flattering to the individual who in this way can arrogate 
to himself this monster in comparison with which concrete 
realities seem poor. The public is the fairy story of an age of 
imderstanding which in imagination makes the individual 
into something even greater than a king above his people; 
but the public is also a gruesome abstraction through which 
the individual will receive his religious formation — or sink. 

The press is an abstraction (since a paper is not a concrete 
part of a nation and only in an abstract sen^e an individual) 
which, in conjunction with the passionless and reflective 
character of the age, produces that abstract phantom: a 
public which in its turn is really the leveUing power. Con- 
sequently it has an importance apart firom its negative 
religious importance. 

The fewer ideas there are at any time, the more indolent 
and exhausted by bursts of enthusiasm will it be; neverthe- 
less, if we imagine the press growing weaker and weaker 
because no events or ideas catch hold of the age, the more 
easily will the process of levelling become a harmful 
pleasure, a form of sensual intoxication which flames up for 
a moment, simply makL j the evil worse and the conditions 
of salvation more difficult and the probability of decline 
more certain. Although the demoralization brought about 
by aiftocracy and the decay of revolutionary periods have 
often been described, the decay of an age without passion 
is something just as harmful though, on account of its 
ambiguity, it is less obvious. 

It may not be without interest to consider this point. 
More and more individuals, owing to their bloodless in- 
dolence, 'will aspire to be nothing at aU — in order to become 
the public: that ab^act whole formed in the most ludicrous 
*way, by all participants becoming a third party (an on- 
, looker). This indolent mass which understands nothing 
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and does nothing itselfii diis gallery, is on the look-out for 
distraction dnd soon abandons itself to the idea that every- 
thing that anyone does is done in order to give it (the 
public) something to gossip about. That indolent mass sits 
with its legs crossed, wearing an air of superiority, and any- 
one who tries to work, whether king, official, school teacher 
or better type of journalist, die poet or the artist, has to 
struggle to drag the pubUc along with it, while the public 
thinks in its own superior way that it is the horse. 

If I tried to imagine the public as a particular person (for 
although some better individuals momentarily belong to the 
public they nevertheless have something concrete about 
them which holds them in its grip even if they have not 
attained the supreme religious attitude), 1 should, perhaps, 
think of one of the Roman emperors, a large well-fed figure, 
suffering from boredom, looking only for the sensual 
intoxication of laughter, since the divine gift of wit is not 
earthly enough. And so for a change he wanders about, 
indolent rather than bad, but with a negative desire to 
dominate. Everyone who has read the classical authors 
knows how many things a Caesar could try out in order to 
kill time. In the same way the public keeps a dog to amuse 
it. That dog is literary scum. If there is someone superior 
to the rest, perhaps even a great man, the dog is set on him 
and the fun begins. The dog goes for him, snapping and 
tearing at his coat-tails, alloAving itself every possiUe ill- 
mannered familiarity — until the public tires, and says it may 
stop. That is an example of how the public levels. Their 
betters and superiors in strength are mishandled — and the 
dog remains a dog which even the public despise. The level- 
ling is, therefore, done by a third party; a non-existent public 
levelling widi the help of a third party which in its n^gnifi- 
cance is less than nothing, being already more than levelled. 
And so the pubUc is unrepentant, for^it was, after all, not' 
the public that acted but the dog; just as one says to children 
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— the cat* s mother did it. The public is unrepentant; it was 
not really behtding anyone; it just wanted a litde amuse- 
ment. For had the levelling implement been remarkably 
energetic, the indolent pubUc would have been fooled 
because the implement itself would have been in the way; 
but when their betters are held down by the insignificant 
and the insignificant by itself, thra no one is quit of any- 
thing. 

The public is unrepentant, for it is not they who own the 
dog — they only subscribe. They neither set die dog on any- 
one, nor whisde it off— direcdy. If asked they would 
answer: the dog is not mine, it has no master. And if the 
dog had to be killed they would say: it was really a good 
thing that bad-tempered dog was put away, everyone 
wanted it killed — even the subscribers. 

★ ★ ★ 

Complete publicity makes it impossible to ‘govern’. All 
government is rooted in the thought that there are a certain 
few who liave superior insight, who see so much farther into 
the future that they are able to govern. Complete publicity, 
on the other hand, is rooted in the thought that all should 
rule. 

There are none who imderstand diis better than the 
gendemen of the press. No institution has been more 
anxious to set the seal of secrecy upon its entire domestic 
economy: the identity of its contributors, die nature of its 
purposes, etc., all the while insisting that the processes of 
government ought to be public. And quite consistendy. 
For the underlying idea of the press has been to do away 
with ‘government’ — ^in order to secure the powers of 
gover^ent for itself; and for this reason it has also at- 
tempted to secure to itself die secrecy widiout which it is 
impossible to ‘govern*. 
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The following is the relation that exists between litera- 
ture and die press. An author writes a clear, consistent, con- 
nected, fully matured presentation of some thought, per- 
haps the fruit of many years* labour. Nobody reads it. But 
a journalist reviews the book; in die course of half an hour 
or so, he writes something that is neither more nor less than 
pure nonsense. This is then supposed to be the purport of 
the author’s book; moreover, everybody reads it. The 
significance of an author’s existence thus becomes evident: 
he exists for the sake of affording some journalist an oppor- 
tunity to write nonsense for everybody to read. Had there 
been no author the journalist would not have had this 
opportunity; ergo, it is of the utmost importance that the 
supply of authors should not fail. 

ic if if 

The cause of this terrible evil (the evil of the press) Hes 
among other thingc in the following facts of human nature. 
The world is once for all ruled more by the fear of man than 
the fear of God. Hence the fear of becoming an individual, 
and hence also the tendency to conceal one’s self behind 
some abstraction; hence anonymity, calling oneself ‘we’ and 
the like. ’ 

On the other hand, every outstanding individual is always 
an object of envy. Human envy cannot endure the thought 
that a mere individual should amount to anything, let-alone 
that he should be pre-eminent, and exercise genuine leader- 
ship. Envy, therefore, favours tiie creation of abstractions; 
and over against an abstraction even the most eminoit 
individual is lost in insignificance. This holds even when it is 
a notorious fact that the abstraction in question was created 
simply through some individual calling himself ‘we’, Envy 
cannot stand the sight of superiority; hence it promotes the 
growth of abstractions, which are invisible. 

And lastly, an abstraction is always en rapport vdth the 
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fantastic element in human nature, and the fantastic has a 
tremendous power. Even the most gifted individual is only 
an actuality, and as such finite; but ‘we, the editors’ — God 
only knows what capacities conceal themselves behind this 
sign. 

Summa summarum: The human race ceased to fear God. 
Then came its punishment; it began to fear itself, began to 
cultivate die fantastic, and now it trembles before this 
creature of its own Imagination. 


It must be obvious to everyone that the profound 
significance of the levelling process Ues in the fact that it 
means the predominance of the category gSneration over 
the category individuality. In antiquity the total number of 
the individuals was there to express, as it were, the value of 
the outstanding individual. Nowadays the standard of value 
has been so changed, equally; approximat^y so and so many 
men go to one individual, and one need only be sure of 
having the right number in order to have importance. In 
antiquity the individual in the fnasses had no importance 
whatsoever; the outstanding individual signified them all. 
The present age tends tov>rards a madiematical*equahty in 
which equally in all classes approximately so and so many 
people go to one individual. Formerly the outstanding 
individual could allow himself everything and the individual 
in the masses nothing at all. Now everyone knows that so 
and as many make an individual and quite consistently 
people add diemselves together (it is called Joining together, 
but this is only a poUte euphemism) for the most trivial 
purposes. Simply in order to put a passing -lyhim intp 
practiceia few people add themselves together, and the thing 
is done-^then they.dare do it For that reason not even a 
pte-eminently gifted *m^i can free himself from reflection, 
(because he very soon becomes conscious of himself as a 
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fractional part in some quite trivial matter, and so fails to 
achieve die infinite fre^om of religion. The fact that 
several people united together have the courage to meet 
death does not nowadays mean that each, individually, has 
die courage, for, even more than death, the individual fears 
the judgement and protest of reflection upon his wishing to 
risk something on his owH. The individual no longer 
belongs to God, to himself, to his beloved, to his art or to 
his -science; he is conscious of belonging in all things to an 
abstraction to which he is subjected by reflection, just as a 
serf belongs to Sn estate. That is why people band together 
in cases where it is an absolute contradiction to be more 
than one. 

The abstract principle of levelling, like the biting east 
wind, has no personal relation to any individual but has only 
an abstract relationship which is the same for everyone. 
There no hero suffers for others, or helps them; the task- 
master of all alike is the levelling process which itself takes 
on their education. And the man who learns most from the 
levelling and himself becomes greatest does not become an 
outstanding man or a hero — that would only impede the 
levellii^ process, which is rigidly consistent to the end — ^he 
himself prevents that &om happening because he has under- 
stood the meaning of levelling: he becomes a man and 
nothing else, in the complete equahtarian sense. That is the 
idea of religion. But, imder those conditions, the e'quali- 
tarian order is severe and the profit is seemingly very small; 
seemingly, for unless the individual learns in the reality of 
religion and before God to be content with himself, and 
learns, instead of dominating others, to dominate himself, 
contort as ^priest to be his own audience, and as author his 
own reader, if he will not learn to be satisfied with that as 
die highest, because it is the expression of the quality of all 
men before God and of our likeness to others, then he wilf 
not escape from reflection. 
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For the leveling process is as powerful where temporary 
dungs are concerned as it is impotent where eternal things 
are concerned. Reflection is a snare in which one is caught, 
but, once the ‘leap’ of enthusiasm has been taken, the rela- 
tion is a different one and it becomes a noose which drags 
one into eternity. Reflection is and remains the hardest 
creditor in existence; hitherto it has cunningly bought up all 
the possible views of life, but it cannot buy the essentially 
religious and eternal view of life; on the other hand, it can 
tempt people astray with its dazzling brilliance and dis- 
hearten them by reminding them of all thi past. But, by 
leaping into the depths, one learns to help oneself, learns to 
love others as much as oneself, ev^ though one is accused of 
arrogance and pride — ^because one will not accept help — or 
of selfishness, because one will not cunningly deceive people 
by helping them, i.e., by helping them to escape their 
highest destiny. 

* ★ ★ 

A generation, a people, an assembly of the people, a 
meeting or a man are responsible for what they are and can 
be made ashamed if they are inconstant and unfaithful; but 
a public remains a public. A people, an assembly or a man 
can change to such an extent that one may say: they are no 
longer the same; a public, on the other hand, can become 
the very opposite and still be the same — a public. But it is 
precisely by means of this abstraction and this abstract disci- 
pline that the individual will be formed (in so far as the 
individual is not already formed by his inner life), if he does 
not succumb in the process: taught to be content, in the 
highest religious sense, with himself and his relation to God, 
to be at4one with himself instead of being in agreement with 
a public which destroy everytiiing that is relative, concrete 
and particular in life; e4|acated to find peace within himself 
and with God, instead of counting hands; and the absolute 
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difiference between the modem world and antiquity will be: 
that the totality is not concrete and is therefore unable to 
support the individual, or to educate him as the concrete 
should (though without developing him absolutely), but is 
an abstraction which by its abstract equality repels him and 
dius helps him to be educated absolutely — unless he suc- 
cumbs in the process. The \aedium vitae so constant in anti- 
quity was due to the fact that the outstanding individual 
was what others could not be; the inspiration of modem times 
will be that any man who finds himself, religiously speaking, 
has only achieved what everyone can achieve. 

★ ★ ★ 

Every human being must be assumed in essential posses- 
sion of what essentially belongs to being a man. The task of 
the subjective thinker is to trmsform himself into an instru- 
ment that clearly and definitely expresses in existence 
whatever is essenfially human. To rely on a differential 
trait in diis connection is a misunderstanding, for to have a 
little more brain and the like is insignificant. That our age 
has forsaken the individuals in order to take refuge in the 
collective idea has its natural explanation in the aesthetic 
despair which has not yet found the ethical. Men have 
perceived that it avails nothing to be ever so distinguished an 
individual man, since no difference avails anything. A new 
difference has consequently been hit upon; the difference of 
being bom in the nineteenth century. Everyone tries to 
determine his bit of existence in relation to the age as quickly 
as possible and so consoles himself. But it avails nothing, 
being only a higher and more glittering illusion. And just as 
there hava lived fools in ancient times, as well as in every 
generation, who have confounded themselves in the vanity 
of their delusion, with one or another •distinguished man^ 
pretending to be this or that individual, so the peculiarity 
of our aee is’ that the fools are not even content to confuse* 
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diemselves with some great man, but identify themselves 
with the age, with die centtuy, with the contemporary 
generation, with humanity at large. To wish to live as a 
particular human being (which is what Everyone un- 
doubtedly is), relying upon a difference, is the weakness of 
cowardliness; to will to live as a particular human being 
(which everyone undoubtedly is) in the same sense as is opeu 
to every other htunan being, is the ediical victory over life 
and all its illusions. 


★ ★ ★ 

It is quite impossible for the commimity or the idea of 
association to save our age. On the contrary, association is 
the scepticism which is necessary in order that the develop- 
ment of individuality may proceed uniformly, so that the 
individual will either be lost or, disciplined by such abstrac- 
tions, will find himself religiously. Nowadays the principle 
of association (which at the most is only vahd where material 
interests are concerned) is not positive but negative; it is an 
escape, a distraction and an illusion. Dialectically the posi- 
tion is this: the principle of association by strengthening the 
individual, enervates him; it strengthens niunerically, but 
ethically that is a weaker^, .g. It is only after th# individual 
has acqtiired an ethical outlook, in face of the whole world, 
that there can be any suggestion of really joining together. 
Otherwise the association of individuals who are themselves 
weak is just as disgusting and as harmful as the marriage of 
children. 

When the generation, which itself desired to level and to 
be emancipated, to destroy authority and at the same time 
itself, has, through the scepticism of the principle of associa- 
tion, st^ed the hopeless forest fire of abstraction;* when as a 
result of levelling with this sceptidsm, die generation has 
fid itself of the in^tidual and of everything organic and 
concrete, and put in its*place 'humanity* and the numerical 
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equality of man and man: when the generation has, for a 
moment, delighted in this unlimited panorama of abstract 
infinity, unreheved by even the smallest eminence, un> 
disturbed by evoi the slightest interest, a sea of desert; then 
the time has come for work to begin, for every individual 
must work for himself, each for himself. No longer can the 
individual, as in former ti]|ies, turn to the great for help 
when he grows confused. That is past; he is either lost in the 
(harness of unending abstraction or saved for ever in the 
reahty of rehgion. 

For the development is, in spite of everything, a progress, 
because all the huhviduals who are saved will receive the 
specific weight of reUgion, its essence at first hand, from 
God Himself.* Then it will be said: ‘Behold, all is in readi- 
ness, see how the cruelty of abstraction makes the true form 
of worldliness only too evident, the abyss of eternity opens 
before you, the sharp scythe of the leveller makes it possible 
for everyone individually to leap over the blade — and 
behold, it is God who waits. Leap, then, into the arms of 
God.* 
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THE AESTHETIC, THE ETHICAL, AND 
THE RELIGIOUS 

It is just his fantastic dreams, his vulgar folly that he vdll 
desire to retain in order to prove to himself— as though that 
were so necessary — ^that men sdll are men and not the 
keys of a piano, which the laws of nature t^eaten to control 
so completely that soon one will be able to desire nothing 
but by the calendar. And that is not all: even if man really 
were nothing but a piano-key, even if this were proved to 
him by natural science and mathematics, even then he would 
not become reasonable, but would purposely do something 
perverse out of simple ingratitude, simply to gain his point. 
You will scream at me (that is, if you ocndescend to do so) 
that no one is touching my free will, that all they are con- 
cerned with is that my will shall of itself, of its own free 
will, coincide with my normal interests, with the laws of 
nature and arithmetic. Good heavens, gentlemen, what sort 
of free will is left wh> ' we come to tabulati^ and arith- 
metic, when it will all be a case of twice two makes four. 
Twice two makes four without my will. As if free will 
meant that. 

Dostoevski 

The peculiarity of ancient tragedy is that the action is not 
only the result of the character, diat the action is not reflected 
sufflci^dy into the subject, but that the action itself has a 
relative addition of suffering. Hence die ancient tr^edy has 
not developed the dialogue to the point of exhaustive reflec- 
tion, so that everydiing is absorbed in it; it has in the mono- 
logue and the choru^exacdy the factors supplemental to the 
dialogue. Whether the chorus approaches nearer the epic 
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substantiality or the lyric exaltation, it thus sdll indicates, as 
it were, the more which will not be absorbed in the indivi- 
duahty; the monologue again is more the lyric concentration 
and has the more which will not be absorbed in action and 
situation. In ancient tragedy the action itself has an epic 
moment in it, it is as much event as action. The reason for 
this naturally hes in the facGithat the ancient world did not 
have the subjectivity reflected in it. Even if the individual 
moved freely, he still rested in the substantial categories of 
state, &mily, and destiny. This substantial category is 
exactly the faudisdc element in Greek tragedy, and its exact 
peculiarity. The hero’s destruction is, therefore, not only a 
result of his own deeds, but is also a suflcrii^, whereas in 
modem tragedy, the hero’s destruction is really not suffering, 
but is action. In modem times, therefore, situation and 
character are really predominant. The tragic hero is subjec- 
tively reflected in himself, and this reflection has not only 
reflected him out*bf every immediate relation to state, race, 
and destiny, but has often even reflected him out of his own 
preceding life. We are interested in a certain definite 
moment of his hfe, considered as his own deed. Because of 
this the tragedy can be exhaustively represented in situation 
and dialoglie, since nothing of the more immediate is left 
behind. Hence, modem tragedy has no epic foreground, no 
epic heritage. The hero stands and falls entirely on his own 
acts. 

This brief but adequate analysis may be useful in illumin- 
ating the difference between ancient and modem tragedy, 
which I regard as having great significance, the difference, 
namely, in the nature of tragic guilt. It is well known that 
Aristotle requires the tragic hero to have guilt. But just as 
the action in Greek tragedy is intermediate between, activity 
and passivity (action and suffering), so is also the hero’s guilt, 
and therein Hes the tragic collision. ^C^n the other hand, the 
more the subjectivity becomes reflected, the more one sees. 
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the individual left Pelagian-ly to himself, the niore his guilt 
becomes ethical. The tragedy lies between these two cx- 
tremes. If the individual is oidrely without guilt, then is the 
tragic interest nullified, for the tragic collision is thereby 
enervated; if, on the other hand, he is absolutely guilty, then 
he can no longer interest us tragically. Hence, it is certainly 
a misimderstanding of the tragic, when our age strives to let 
the whole tragic destiny become transubstantiated in indivi- 
duality and subjectivity. One would know nothing to say 
about the hero’s past life, one would durow his whole life 
upon his own shoulders, as being the result of his own acts, 
would make him accountable for everytWg, but in so 
doing, one would also transform his aesthetic guilt into an 
ethical one. The tragic hero thus becomes bad, the evil 
becomes precisely the tragic subject, but evil has no aesthetic 
interest, and sin is not an aesthetic element. This mistaken 
endeavour certainly has its cause in the whole tendency of 
our age toward the comic. The comic li« exactly in isola- 
tion; when one would maintain the tragic vdthin diis iso- 
lation, then one gets evil in all its baseness, not the truly 
tragic guilt in its ambiguous innocence. If one wished to 
represent an individual whom an unhappy childhood had 
influenced so disturbingly that this impression^occasioned^ 
his downfall, such a defence would simply not appeal to the 
present age, and this naturally not because it was wrongly 
handled, for I have a right to assume that it would be handled 
with distinction, but because our age employs another stand- 
ard. It would know nothing about such coddling; without 
knowii^, it holds every individual responsible for his own 
life. Hence, if he goes to the dogs, it is not tragic, but it is 
bad. One might now believe that this must be a kingdom of 
the gods, this generation in which I have the honour to hve. 
On th^contrary, this is by no means the case; the energy, the 
courage, which wcfu|d thus be the creator of its own destiny, 
aye, its own creator, is an illusion, and when the age loses the 
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tragic, it gains despair. There lies a sadness and a healing 
power in the tragic, which dne truly should not despise, and 
whoL a man in the extraordinary manner our age affects 
would gain himsdf, he loses himself and becomes comical. 
Every individual, however primitive he may be, is still a 
child of God, of his age, of his family and friends— herein 
lies its truth; if in this relativity he tries to be the absolute, 
then he becomes ridiculous. 

★ ★ ★ 

The comical is a relation, the ffiulty relationship of contra- 
diction, but free from pain. Holophemes is said to be seven 
and one-fourth yards tall. The contradiction lies essentially 
in die fracdon. The seven yards are fantastic, but the fantas- 
tic is not in the habit of speaking about quarter fractions; the 
quarter of a yard as a measure is reminiscent of reality. 
’Soever laughs at the seven yards does not laugh correcdy, 
but he who laughj at the seven yards and a quarter knows 
what he laughs at. If a man wants to set up ^ an inn-keeper 
and he does not succeed, it is not comic. If, on the contrary, 
a girl asks to be allowed to set up as a prostitute and she fails, 
which sometimes happens, it is comic. And as it contains 
.several mniradicdons it is, dicrefore, very comic. 

★ ★ ★ 

The comical is brought out when the hidden inwardness 
comes into relationship with an environment, in that the 
religious individual comes to hear and see that which when 
brought into conjunction with his inward passion produces 
a comic effect. Hence, even when two religious individuals 
converse with one another, the one will produce a comic 
impression on die other, for each of them will constandy 
have his own inwardness in mind, and will now heSr what 
the other says in the light of this, and it ^ comical^ 
because neither dares direcdy to express the secret inward" 
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ness; at most they will entertain a suspiaon ot"one anottur 
because of the humoristic undertone. 

★ ★ ★ 

After the ideal comes in the very next place the accidentaL 
A wit has said that one might divide mankind into officers, 
serving-maids and chimney-sweeps. To my mind this re- 
mark is not only witty but profound, and it would require a 
great speculative talent to devise a better classification. 
When a classification does not ideally exhaust its object, a 
haphazard classification is altogether preferable, because it 
sets imagination in motion. 

* * ★ 

An individuahty full of longings, hopes, wishes, can never 
be ironical. Irony (as constituting a whole life) lies in the 
very reverse, in having one’s pain just where others have 
their longings. Not to be able to possess the beloved is not 
irony. But to be able to possess her all tdb easily, so that she 
herself begs and prays to belong to one, and then not to be 
able to get her; that is irony. Not to be able to win the splen- 
dours of the world is never irony; but to have them, and in 
profusion, within one’s reach, so that power and authority 
are almost forced upon one, and then to be una 61 e to accepT 
them: that is irony. In such cases the individuality must have 
a secret, a melancholy or the secret of a melancholy wisdom. 
That*is why an ironical individuality cannot be understood 
by one who is full of longing, for the latter always thinks: if 
only one could have one’s wish. 

Irony is an abnormal growth; like the abnormally en- 
larged liver of the Strassburg goose, it ends by killing the 
individual. 

★ ★ ★ 

Eros was the g(jd,of love, but he was not himself in love. 
In so fiur as the other gods or men felt the power of love in 
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themselves, (hey ascribed it to Eros, referred it to him, but 
Eros was not himself in love; and insofar as this happened 
to him once, this was an exception, and though he was the 
god of love, he stood far behind the other gods in the num- 
ber of his love adventures, far behind moi. The fact that he 
did once fall in love, best expresses die fact that he, too, 
bowed before the universal power of love, which thus in a 
certain sense became a force outside of himself, and which, 
rejected by him, now had no pla<;e at all where it might be 
found. Nor is his love based upon die sensuous, but upon 
die quahdes of soul. It is a genuine Greek thought that the 
god of love is nbt himself in love, while all the odiers owe 
their love to him. If I imagined a god or goddess of longing, 
it would be a genuinely Greek conccpdon, that while all 
who knew the sweet unrest of pain or of longing referred it 
to this being, this being itself could know nothing of long- 
ing. I cannot characterize this remarkable relation better 
than to say it is the converse of the representative relation. 
In the representative relation the entire energy is concen- 
trated in a single individual, and the particular individuals 
participate therein, in so far as they participate in its pardcular 
movements. I might almost say that this relation is the oppo- 
site of that which lies at the basis of the Incarnation. In the 
'hicamation, the special individual has the entire fulness of 
life within himself, and this fulness exists for other indivi- 
duals only in so far as they behold it in the incarnated 
individual. The Greek consciousness gives us the converse 
relation. That which constitutes the power of the god is not 
in the god, but in all other individuals, who refer to him; he 
is himself, as it were, powerless and impotent, because he 
communicates his power to the whole world. The incar- 
nated individual, as it were, absorbs the power from all the 
rest, and the fulness is tiierefore in him, and only so faf in die 
others as diey behold it in him. 
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Strangely enough, the idea of a seducer was entirely want- 
ing among the Greeks. It is* by no means my intention, 
because of this, to wish to praise the Greeks, for, as is 
generally known, gods as well as moi were indiscreet in their 
love affairs; nor do I censure Christianity, for it had, indeed, 
its only idea outside of itself. The reason the Greeks lacked 
this idea lay in the fact that the whole of the Greek life was 
posited as individuaHty. The psychical is thus the predomin- 
ant, or is always in harmony with the sensuous. Greek love, 
therefore, w^ always psychical, not sensual, and it is this 
which inspires the modesty which rests ow all Greek love. 
They fell in love widi a girl, they set heaven and earth by the 
ears to get her; when they succeeded, then they perhaps tired 
of her, and sought a new love. In this instability they may, 
indeed, have had a certain resemblance to Don Juan. To 
mention only one instance, Hercules himself might surely 
produce a goodly list, when one considers that he sometimes 
took his whole family, which numbered some fifty 
daughters, and like a family son-in-law, according to some 
reports, had his way with all of them in a single night. On 
the other hand, he is still essentially different from a Don 
Juan, he is no seducer. When one considers Greek love, it is, 
according to its own ideas, essentially faithful, ^ust because 
it is psychical; and it is accidental in the certain individual 
that he loves many, and with regard to the many he loves, 
it is stgain accidental every time he loves a new one; when he 
is in love with one, he does not think of the next one. Don 
Juan, on the contrary, is a seducer from the ground up. His 
love is not psychical but sensual, and sensual love, according 
to his conception, is not faithful, but absolutely faithless; he 
loves not one but all; that is to say, he seduces all. He exists 
only jp the momoit, but the moment is in its conception 
considered the sum of the moments, and so we have the 
seducer. 

Chivalrous love is also qualified as soul, and dierefbre. 
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according to its own idea, is essentially £uthful; only sensual 
love, according to its own concept, is essentially Ruthless. 
But this, its ^thlessness, appears also another way; it be- 
comes in fact only a constant repetition. Psychical love has 
the dialectic in it in a double sense. For partly it has the 
doubt and unrest in it, as to whether it will also be happy, 
see its desire fulfilled and be loved. This anxiety, sensual 
love does not have. Even a Jupiter is doubtful about his 
victory, and this cannot be otherVme; moreover, he himself 
cannot desire it otherwise. With Don Juan this is not the 
case; he’ makes , short work of it, and must always be re- 
garded as absolutely victorious. This might seem an advan- 
tage to him, but it is precisely poverty. On the other hand, 
psychical love has also another dialectic: it is, in fact, dif- 
ferent in its relation to every single individual who is the ob- 
ject of love. Therein hes its richness, its perfect content. But 
such is not the case with Don Juan. For this, indeed, he has 
not time; everything for him is a matter of the moment 
only. To see her and to love her, that was one and the same. 
One may say this in a certain sense about psychical 
love, but in that there is only suggested a beginning. With 
regard to Don Juan it is vaHd in another way. To see her and 
love her is the same thing; it is in the moment, in the same 
moment everything is over, and the same thing repeats itself 
endlessly. If one imagines a psychical love in Don Juan, it 
becomes at once ridiculous and a selfoontradiction, which is 
not even in accord with the idea of positing 1,003 hi Spain. 
It becomes an over-emphasis which acts disturbingly, even 
if one imagined oneself considering him ideally. Now, if we 
had no other medium for describing this love than language, 
we should be embarrassed, for as soon as we have abandoned 
the naiveti which in all simphcity can insist that therg were 
1,003 in Spain, then we require something more, namely, 
the psychical individualization. The ae^edc is by no means' 
satisfied that everything should thus bb lumped together, and 
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is astonished at the number. Psychical love does not exactly 
move in the rich manifold of the individual life, where the 
nuances are really significant. Sensual love, on the other 
hand, can Itunp everything together. The essential for it is 
woman in the abstract, and at most is a more sensual dif- 
ference. Psychical love is a continuance in time, sensual love 
a disappearance in time, but the medium which mactly 
expresses this is music. Music is exceU^tly fitted to accom- 
plish this, since it is far more abstract dian language, and, 
therefore, does not express the individual but the general in 
all its geaerahty, and yet it expresses th^ general not in 
refiective abstraction, but in the immediate concrete. 

★ ★ ★ 

The sensuous as principle is posited by Christianity, as is 
also the sensuous-erotic, as principle; the representative idea 
was introduced into the world by Christianity. If I now 
imagine the sensuous-erotic as a principle, as a power, as a 
kingdom qualified spiritually, that is to say, so qualified that 
the spirit excludes it; if I imagine this principle concentrated 
in a single individual, then I have a concept of the sensuous- 
erotic genius. This is an idea which die Greeks did not have, 
which Christianity first brought into the world, even if onl^ 
in an indirect sense. 

If this sensuous-erotic genius demands expression in all its 
immediacy, the question arises as to which medium is appro- 
priate for the purpose. It must be specially emphasized that 
we demand its expression and representation in its immedi- 
acy. In its mediate and reflective character it comes under 
language, and becomes subject to ethical categories. In its 
immediacy, however, it can only be expressed in music. 
Afterjjhe significance of music is revealed in its full validity, 
and it also reveals itself in a stricter soise as a Christian art, 
or rather as the art which Christianity posits in excluding it 
from itself, as being a'medium for ^t which Christianity 
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excludes from itself, and thereby posits, hi odier words, 
music is the demoniac. In the erotic sensual genius, music 
has its absolute object. 

Language involves reflection, and cannot, therefore, ex- 
press the immediate. Reflection destroys the immediate, 
and hence it is impossible to express the musical in language; 
but thus apparent poverty of language is precisely its wealth. 
The immediate is really the indeterminate, and, therefore, 
language cannot apprehend it; but the fact that it is indeter- 
minate is not its perfection, but an imperfection. This is 
indirectly acknc^wledged in many ways. Thus, to cite but 
one example, we say: ‘I cannot really explain why I do 
this or that so and so, I do it by ear.’ Here we often use 
a word . . . from music about things which have no 
relation to music, a word that is derived from music, 
but we indicate it by the obscure, the unexplained, the 
immediate. 

Now if it is the«immediate, apprehended in the spiritual 
categories, which receives its precise expression in music, we 
may again inquire more closely what species of the immedi- 
ate it is which is essentially the subject of music. The im- 
mediate, qualified spiritually, may be determined so as to 
^‘ill within dhe sphere of the spiritual, and then it may well 
find its expression in the musical, but this immediacy cannot 
be the absolute subject of music, for since it is determined in 
such a way as to be included under the spiritual, it is thereby 
indicated that music is in a foreign sphere, it constitutes a 
prelude which is constantly being annulled. But if the 
immediate, spiritually determined, is such that it falls outside 
the realm of spirit, then music here has its absolute subject. 
For the first species of the immediate, it is an unessential fact 
that it is expressed in music, and an essential fact that it 
becomes spirit, and, consequendy, is expressed in language; 
for the second, it is essential that it is eoepressed in music, if 
cannot be expressed otherwise than !in music, it cannot be 
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repressed in language, since it is spiritually determined so 
that it falls outside of the spiritual, and, consequently, out- 
side of language. But the immediacy whi^ is thus excluded 
by the spirit is sensuous immediacy. This belongs to 
Christianity. In music it has its absolute medium, and from 
this circumstance it is also possible to explain the fact that 
music did not really become devdoped in the andent world, 
but bdongs to the Christian era. Music is, then, the medium 
for that sped^ of the immediate which, spiritually deter- 
mined, is determined as lying outside of the spirit. Music 
can naturally express many other things^ but this is its 
absolute subject. 


THE ROTATION METHOD 

The whole secret lies in arbitrariness. People usually 
think it easy to be arbitrary, but it requires much study to 
succeed in being arbitrary so as not to* lose oneself in it, 
but so as to derive satisfaction from it. One does not enjoy 
the immediate, but something quite different which he can 
arbitrarily control. You go to see the middle of a play, you 
read the third part of a book. By this means you insure 
yourself a very different kind of enjoyment from*that whidT 
the author has been so kind as to plan for you. You enjoy 
something entirely accidental; you consider the whole of 
existence from this standpoint; let its reality be stranded 
thereon. I will cite an example. There was a man whose 
chatter certain drciunstances made it necessary for me to 
listen to. At every opportunity he was ready with a litde 
philosophical lecture, a very tiresome harangue. Almost in 
despair, I suddenly discovered that he perspired copiously 
whenAalking. I saw the pearls of sweat gather on his brow, 
tinite to form a str^m, glide down his nose, and hang at the 
extreme point of his hose in a drop-shaped body. From the 
momenf of making this discovery, all was changed. 1 even 
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took pleasure in mating him to begin his philosophical 
instruction, merely to observe the perspiration on his brow 
and at the end of his nose. 

The poet Baggesen says somewhere of someone that he 
was doubtless a good man, but that there was one insuper- 
able objection against him, that there was no word that 
rhymed with his name. It is extremely wholesome thus to 
let the reahties of life spUt upon ^ui arbitrary interest. You 
transform something accident^ into die absolute, and, as 
such, into the object of your admiration. This has an excel- 
lent e&ect, especially when one is excited. This method is 
an excellent stimulus for many persons. You look at every- 
thing in life from the standpoint of a wager, and so forth. 
The more rigidly consistent you are in holding fast to your 
arbitrariness, the more amusing the ensuing combinations 
will be. The degree of consistaicy shows whether you are 
an artist or a bungler; for to a certain extent all men do the 
same. The eye with which you look at reaUty, must con- 
standy be changed. The painter Tischbein sought to idealize 
every human bdng into an animal. His method has the 
fault of being too serious, in that it endeavours to discover 
a real resemblance. 

★ ★ ★ 

Immediacy is fortunate, for in the immediate consciousness 
there is no contradiction; the immediate individual is essen- 
tially seen as a fortunate individual, and the view of life 
natural to immediacy is one based on fortune. If one were to 
ask the immediate individual whence he has this view of life, 
he would have to answer with virginal naiveti, ‘I do not 
myself understand it.’ The contradiction comes from with- 
out, and takes the form of misfortune. The immediate 
individual never comes to any understanding with misfor- 
tune, for he never becomes dialectical In himself; and if he 
does not manage to get rid of it, he tfnally reveals himself as 
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lacking the poise to bear it. That is, he despairs, because he 
cannot grasp misfortune. Misfortune fs like a narrow pass on 
the way; now the immediate individual is In it, but his view 
of life must essentially always tell him that die difficulty 
will soon cease to hinder, because it is a foreign element If 
it does not cease, he despairs, by which his immediacy ceases 
to function, and the transition to another understanding of 
misfortune is rendered possible, that is, his despair may lead 
him to a copiprehension of the sufifering, and an under* 
standing of it that grasps not only this or that misfortune, 
but essentially arrives at an imderstanding, of die role of 
suffering in life. 

Fortune, misfortvme, fate, immediate enthusiasm, despair 
— these are the categories at the disposal of an aesthetic view 
of life. Misfortune is a happening in relation to the im- 
mediate consciousness (fate); viewed ideally, in the light of 
the view of life natural to immediacy, it is gone or it must 
go. This the poet expresses by investing immediacy with an 
ideaUty such as is never found in the finite world. Here the 
poet uses fortune. On the other side the poet, who must 
always operate vdthin the compass of immediacy, causes the 
individu^ to be laid low by misfortune. This is die signifi- 
cance, understood quite generally, of the death c^hero ancU 
heroine. But to comprehend misfortune, to come to an 
understanding with it, to turn everythii^ upside down and 
to make suffering the point of departure for a view of life, is 
something diat the poet cannot do; he ought not even to 
make a move in that direction, for then he is merely a 
bungler. 

The inwardness that is the core of the ethical and ediico- 
rehgious individual tmderstands sufferii^ on die other hand 
as soi^thing essential. While the immediate individual 
involuntarily abstracts from misfortune, and fails to know 
that it is ffiere as soon as it does not outwardly manifest itself, 
the religious individual *has sufiering constandy widi him. 
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He require sttfering^ in the same sense that the inunediate 
individual requires fortune, and he requires and has sufifering 
evoi in the absefice of external misfortune; for it is not mis- 
fortane that he requires, in which case dte relationship would 
be aesthetic, and he would remain essentially undialectical in 
himself. 

★ ★ ★ 

[Kierkegaard here describe4 various kinds of good for- 
tune, health, beauty, love reciprocated, wealth, power, etc., 
and various forms of prudence and cunning by which men 
procure themselves satisfactions and ward off grief. Now he 
goes on:] 

I assume that the man who lived for his health was just as 
hale when he died as ever he was; that the noble couple 
danced at their golden wedding, and that a whisper of ad- 
miration passed through the hall just as it did when they 
danced on the dky of their nuptials; I assiune that the rich 
man’s gold mines were inexhaustible, that honours and 
dignities followed the happy man’s pilgrimage through life; 

I assume that the young girl got the man she loved, that the 
man of mercantile talent harnessed with his trade connec- 
tions all quarters of the globe and held the purses of all the 

^ It is therefore an entirely correct religious collision, but at the same 
time a somewhat noteworthy aesthetic misunderstanding of the religious, 
when (for example in the Mohammedan Biblical legends pubhdied by 
Weil) the religious individual prays that he may be tried by great suffer- 
ings like those of Abraham, or some other of God’s elect. Such a prayer 
is me bubbling over of the religious consciousness, in the same sense as an 
Aladdin’s enmusiasm and a young woman’s overweening happiness is a 
bubbling over of the immediate consciousness. The misunderstandii^ 
consists in the fact that the religious individual nevertheless views the 
suffering as coming &om without, and hence aesthetically. In the stories 
dted it usually turns out that the religious individual proves ^o weak 
to be able to endure the suffering untu the end. However, this does not , 
explain anything, and such a restut again mar^ a somewhat noteworthy 
consdousness lying on the borderline between the aesthetic and the 
religious. '' 
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world in his purse, that the mechanical talent succeeded in 
connecting heavoi and earth— I assume that Nero never 
yawned, but that new pleasures surprised him every instant, 
that the cunning Epicurean could find delight in himself 
every instant, that the Cynic constantly has conditions to 
cast away in order to rejoice in his lighmess — this I assume, 
and so all these people were happy. I will now make the 
opposite movement. Nothing of all this comes to pass, 
■^^^t then? Why, then, they despair. Let us see now why 
they despair. Is it because they discovered that what they 
built their life upon was transient? But is thatj then, a reason 
for despairing? Has any essential change occurred in that 
upon which they built their life? Is it an essential change in 
the transitory that it shows itself to be transitory? Or is it 
not rather something accidental and unessential in die case 
of what is transitory that it does not show itself to be such? 
Nothing has happened which could occasion a change. So 
if they despair, it must be because they* were in despair 
beforehand. The only difference is that they did not know 
it. But this is an entirely fortuitous difference. So it appears 
that every aesthetic view of life is despair, and that everyone 
who lives aesthetically is in despair, whether he knows it 
or not. 

★ ★ ★ 

The ^esthetic and intellectual principle is that no reality is 
thought or imderstood until its esse has been resolved into its 
posse. The ethical principle is that no possibility is tmder- 
stood until each posse has really become an esse. An aesthetic 
and intellectual scrutiny protests every esse which is not a 
posse; the ethical scrutiny results in the condemnation of 
every posse which is not an esse, but this refers only to a posse 
in thedndividual himself, since the ethical has nothing to do 
with the possibilities yf other individuals. 
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It is possible to be both good and bad, as we say quite 
simply, that a man has tendencies to both good and e^^. But 
it is impossible at one and the same time to become both good and 
bad. Aesthetically die requirement has been imposed upon 
the poet not to present these abstract patterns of virtue, or 
Satanic incarnations of evil, but to foUow Goethe’s example 
and give us characters which are both good and bad. And 
why is this a legitimate demas^d? Because the poet is sup- 
posed to describe human beings as they are, and every human 
being is both good and bad; and because the medium of the 
poet is imagination, is being but not becoming, or at most 
becoming in a very much foreshortened perspective. But 
take the individual out of the medium of the imagination, 
the medium of being, and place him in existence: ethics will 
at once demand that he be pleased to become, and dien he 
becomes— either good or bad. In the serious moment of 
self-examination, and in the sacred moment of the confes- 
sional, the individual takes himself out of the medium of 
becoming, and inquires in the medium of being, how it is 
with him; and, alas! the imfortunate result of this inquiry is 
that he is both good and bad. But as soon as he again enters 
die medium of becoming he becomes either good or bad. 
•This siitnfAh summarum, that all men are both good and bad, 
does not concern ethics in the least. For ethics does not have 
the medium of being, but the medium of becoming, and con- 
sequendy rejects every explanation of becoming Vhich 
deceptively explains the coming within being, whereby the 
absolute decision that is rooted in becoming is essentially 
revoked, and all talk about it rendered essentially nothing 
but a false alarm. 

★ ★ ★ 

Aesthetically it is quite in order to wish for wealth, good 
fortune and the most beautiful of danisefs; in short, to wis£i 
for anything that is subject to an a^thetic dialectic. But at^ 
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the same time to wish for an eternal happiness is doubly non- 
sense. Partly because it is at the same time, thus transforming 
an eternal happiness into something like a present on the 
Christmas tree; and partly because it is a wish, an eternal 
happiness being essentially relevant to an essentially existing 
individual, not related by an aesthetic dialectic to a roman- 
tically wishful individual. 

★ ★ ★ 

Ethically it is correct to put die question: ‘Is it real?’ But 
it is important to note that this holds true only when the 
individual subject asks this quesdon of himself, and concern- 
ing his own reality. He can apprehend the ethical reality of 
another only by thinking it, and hence as a possibility. 

The Scriptures teach: ‘Judge not that ye be not judged.* 
This is expressed in the form of a warning, an admonidon, 
but it is at the same dme an impossibihty. One human being 
cannot judge another ethically, because he cannot under- 
stand him except as a possibility. When,^erefore, anyone 
attempts to judge another, the expression for his impotence 
is that he merely judges himself. 

★ ★ ★ 

It is intelligent to ask two quesdons: (i) Is ii possible^ 
(2) Can I do it? But it is tmintelligent to ask these two 
quesdons: (i) Is it real? (2) Has my neighbour Christopher- 
son done it? It is fatuous from the aesthedc and the intellec- 
tual point of view to raise the quesdon of reaHty; and the 
same holds true from the ethical point of view if the quesdon 
is raised in the interest of contempladon. But when the 
ethical quesdon is raised in connecdon with my own reality, 
I ask about possibility; only that this possibility is not an 
aesthedcally and intellectually disinterested possibility, but 
as beif^ a conceived reality it is related as a possibility to my 
own reality, so that bmay be able to realize it. 

V * 


4 
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When Themistodes .was rendered sleepless by thinking 
about the exploits of Miltiades, it was his apprehension of 
their reality as a^possibility that made him sleepless. Had he 
plunged into inquiries as to whether Miltiades really had 
accomplished the great things attributed to him, had he con- 
tented himself with knowing that Miltiades had actually 
done them, he would scarcely have been rendered sleepless. 
In that case he would probal^ly have become a sleepy, or at 
the most a noisy admirer, b^t scarcely a second hMtiades. 
Ethically speaking, there is nothing so conducive to sound 
sleep as admiration for another person’s ethical reahty. And 
again ethically speaking, if there is anything that can stir and 
rouse a man, it is a possibility ideally requiring itself of a 
human being. 

★ ★ ★ 

The sign of childishness is to say: ‘Me wants, me-mc’; the 
sign of youth is to say: ‘I’ — ^and ‘T — and ‘T; the sign of 
maturity and thb introduction to the eternal is the will to 
understand that this ‘7’ signifies nothing if it does not become 
the ‘diou’ to whom eternity imceasingly speaks, and says: 
‘Thou shalt, thou shalt, thou shalt.’ The youth wishes to 
be the only ‘7’ in the whole world; maturity consists in 
' undefttaliding this ‘thou’ for itself, even if it is not said to 
any other man. Thou shalt, thou shalt love thy neighbour. 

★ ★ ★ 

The aesthetic view takes account of the personality in its 
relation to the environment, and the expression for this 
relation in its repercussion upon the individual is pleasure. 
But the aesthetic expression for pleasure in its relation to the 
individual is mood. In mood the personality is present but 
only dimly present. For he who Uves aesthetically seeks as 
far as possible to be absorbed in mood, he seeks to hide him- 
self entirely in it, so that there remains nothing in him 
which cannot be inflected into it; for sudi a remainder has 
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llways a disturbing effect, it is a continuity which would 
hold him back. The more the personality disappears in the 
twilight of mood, so much the more is the individual in the 
moment, and this, again, is the most adequate expression for 
the aesthetic existence: it is in the moment. Hence the 
prodigious oscillations to which a man who lives aesthetic- 
ally is exposed. He, too, who Uves ethically experiences 
mood, but for him this is not the highest experience; 
because he has infinitely chosen himself he sees the mood 
below him. The remainder which will not ‘go into’ mood 
is precisely the continuity which is to him the highest thing. 
He who lives ethically has memory of his life — ^and he who 
lives aesthetically has not. He who lives ethically does not 
annihilate mood, he takes it for an instant into consideration, 
but this instant saves him from living in the moment, this 
instant gives him mastery over the lust for pleasure, for the 
art of mastering lust consists not so much in annihilating it, 
or entirely renouncing it, as in determining the instant. 
Take whatever lust you will, the secret of it, the power in it, 
consists in the fact that it is absolutely in the moment. One 
often hears people say that the only remedy is for one to 
abstain from it entirely. This is a very wrong mediod, which 
also can be successful only for a short time. Imaging mai^ 
who is addicted to gambling. Lust awakens with all its 
passion; it is as if his life were in jeopardy if the lust were not 
satisfied. He is capable of saying to himself, ‘This instant I 
will not do it, in an hour I will.’ Thai he is cured. This hour 
is the continuity which saves him. When a man lives 
aesthetically his mood is always eccentric because he has his 
centre in the periphery. Personality has its centre within 
itself, and he who has not his self is eccentric. When a man 
lives ethically his mood is centralized, he is not moody, he is 
not ii^a mood, but he has mood and he has mood in him- 
self. What he lab«U(s for is continuity, and this is always 
master over mood. His Jife does not lack mood, yea, it has a 
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total mood, but this is .acquired, it is what one mi^t call 
eequale tmperamentum, but this is no aesthetic mood, and no 
one has it by nature or immediately. 

* 4r * 

The act of choosing is essentially a proper and stringent 
expression of the ethical. Whenever in a stricter sense there 
is a question of an either/ or, one can always be sure diat the 
ethical is involved. The only absolute either/ or is the choice 
between good and evil, but that is also absolutely ethical. 
The'aesthetic choice is either entirely immediate, or it loses 
itself in the multifarious. Thus, when a young girl follows 
die choice of her heart, this choice, however beautiful it may 
be, is in the strictest sense no choice, since it is entirely im- 
mediate. When a man deliberates aesthetically upon a mul- 
titude of life’s problems, he does not easily get one either/ or, 
but a whole multiplicity, because the determining factor in 
the choice is not accentuated, and because when one does not 
dioose absolutely one chooses only for the moment, and 
therefore can choose something different in the next mo- 
ment. The ethical choice is, therefore, in a certain sense 
much easier, much simpler, but in another sense it is in- 
^telydiarder. He whp would define his life task ethically 
has ordinarily not so considerable a selection to choose 
from; on the other hand, the act of choice has far more 
importance for him. If you will understand me aright, I 
should like to say that in making a choice it is not so much 
a question of choosing the right as of the energy, the earnest- 
ness, die pathos widi which one chooses. Thereby the 
personahty announces its inner infinity, and thereby, in 
turn, the personality is consolidated. Therefore, even if a 
man were to choose die wrong, he will nevertheless dis- 
cover, precisely by reason of the energy with whieh he 
chose, that he had chosen the wrong. 
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The reason why it seems to an individual as if he might 
constantly be changed and yet remain the same (as if his in- 
most nature were an algebraic sign whicLcould signify any- 
diing whatever) is to be found in the fact that he is not 
correctly situated, has not chosen himself, has no conception 
of such a thing; and yet even in his lack of understanding 
there is implied a recognition of the eternal validity of the 
personality. He, on the other hand, who is correctly situ- 
ated has a different experience. He chooses himself, not in a 
finite sense (for then this ‘self’ would be something finite), 
but in an absolute sense; and yet, in fact, he chooses himself 
and not another. This self which he then cHboses is infinitely 
concrete, for it is in fact himself, and yet it is absolutdy dis- 
tinct from his former self, for he has chosen it absolutely. 
This self did not exist previously, for it came into existence 
by means of the choice, and yet it did exist, for it was in 
fact himself. 

In this case choice performs at one and the same time the 
two dialectical movements: that which is chosen does not 
exist and comes into existence with the choice; that which is 
chosen exists, otherwise there would not be a choice. For in 
case what I chose did not exist but absolutely came into 
existence with the choice, I woiild not be choosifig^ woi^d 
be creating; but I do rot create myself, I choose myself. 
Therefore, while nature is created out of nothing, while I 
myself am an individual personality, am created out of 
nothing, as a free spirit I am bom of the principle of contra- 
diction, or bom by the fact diat 1 choose myself. 

The man we are speaking of discovers now that the self he 
chooses contains an endless multiphcity, inasmuch as it has a 
history, a history in which he acknowledges identity with 
himself. This history is of variotis sorts; for in this history he 
st^pfds in relation to other individuals of die race and to the 
race as a whole, this history contains something painful, 
and yet he is the man he is only in consequence of this 
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history. Therefore, it regoires courage for a man to choose 
hims^; for at the very time when it seems that he isolates 
himsdf most dioroughly he is most thoroughly absorbed in 
the root by which he is connected with the whole. This 
alarms him, and yet so it must be, for when the passion of 
freedom is aroused in him (and it is aroused by the choice, 
as also it is presupposed in the dbioice) he chooses himself and 
frghts for the possession of this object as he would for his 
eternal blessedness; and it is hii eternal blessedness. He can- 
not relinquish anything in this whole, not the most painful, 
not the hardest to bear, and yet the expression for this frght, 
for this acquisition is . . . repentance. He repents himself 
back into himself, back into the family, back into the race, 
until he finds himself in God. Only on these terms can he 
choose himself, and he wants no others, for only thus can he 
absolutely choose himself. What is a man without love? But 
there are many sorts of love: I love a father and a mother 
difierendy, and every distinct sort of love has its distinct 
expression, but there is also a love by which I love God, and 
there is only one word in the language which expresses it . . . 
it is repentance. When I do not love Him thus, I do not love 
Him absolutely, do not love Him with my inmost being, 
an^ eveq^t-her sort of love for the absolute is a misunder- 
standing, for (to take, for example, what is usually extolled 
most highly and which I myself hold in honour) when 
thought clings to the absolute with all its love, it is not the 
absolute I love, I do not love absolutely, for I love neces- 
sarily; as soon as I love freely and love God I repent. And 
if there might be any other reason why the expression for 
my love of God is repentance, it would be because He has 
loved me first. And yet this is an imperfect account of the 
reason, for only when I choose myself as guilty do I choose 
myself absolutely, if my absolute choice of myself is ttnbc 
made in such a way that it is not identical 'with creating my- 
self; and though it were the iniquity of the father which 
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passed by inheritance to the son, he repents of this as wdl, 
for only thus can he choose himself, choose himself abso* 
lutely; and, though tears were almost to blot out everything, 
h^ holds on to repentance, for only thus can he choose him- 
self. His self is, as it were, outside of him, and it has to be 
acquired, and repentance is his love for diis self, because he 
chooses it absolutely out of the hand of the eternal God. 

★ ★ ★ 

Repetition and recollection are die same movement, only 
in opposite directions; for what is recollected has been, is 
repeated backwards, whereas repetition properly so called is 
recollected forwards. Therefore repetition, if it is possible, 
makes a man happy, whereas recollection makes him un- 
happy — ^provided he gives himself time to Uve and does not 
at once, in the very moment of birth, try to find a pretext 
for stealing out of life, alleging, for example, that he has for- 
gotten something. 

The love of recollection is the only happy one, an author 
has said. In that he is perfecdy right, too— if one will only 
remember that it first makes a man unhappy. In truth, the 
love of repetition is the only h^ppy love. Like that of recol- 
lection it has not the disquietude of hope, anxious 
adventuresomeness of discoverers, nor the sadness of recol- 
lection; it has the blessed certainty of the instant. Hope is a 
new garment, starched and stiff and gUttering, yet one has 
never had it on, and hence one does not know how it will 
become one and how it fits. Recollection is a discarded gar- 
ment, which beautiful as it may be, does not fit, for one has 
outgrown it. Repetition is an imperishable garment, which 
fits snugly and comfortably, neither too tight nor too loose. 
Hope is a charming maiden but slips through the fingers, 
LBi&llection is a beautiful old woman but of no use at the 
instant, repetiti«n«is a bdoved wife of whom one never 
tires, f’or it is only of the new one grows tired. Of the old 
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one never tires. When one possesses that, one is happy, and 
only he is thoroughly happy who does not delude himself 
widh die vain notion diat repeddon ought to be somedung 
new, for then one becomes dred of it. It requires youth to 
hope, and youth to recollect, but it requires courage to will 
rej^ddon. He who would only hope is cowardly, he who 
would only recollect is a voluptuary, but he who wills 
repeddon is a man, and the more expressly he knows how 
to make his purpose clear, thb deeper he is a man. But he 
who does not comprehend that life is a repeddon, and that 
this is the beauty of life, has condemned himself and deserves 
nodiing better than what is sure to befall him, namely to 
perish. For hope is an alluring fruit which does not satisfy, 
recollecdon is a miserable pittance which does not satisfy, 
but repeddon is the daily bread which sadsfles with benedic- 
don. When one has circumnavigated existence, it will 
appear whether one has courage to imderstand that life is a 
repeddon, and is inclined to delight in it. He who has not 
circumnavigated life before beginnii^ to Uve will never 
come to the point of living; he who circumnavigated it but 
grew tired had a poor consdtudon; he who chose repeddon 
really lives. He does not run after butterflies like a boy; nor 
does he^stand on dptoe to peer at the glories of the world, 
for he knows them. Neither does he sit like an old woman 
at the spinning wheel of recollecdon, but he goes his way 
confidently, rejoicing in repeddon. Indeed, if there were no 
repeddon, what then would life be? Who would wish to be 
a tablet upon which time writes every instant a new inscrip- 
don? or be a mere memorial of the past? Who would wish 
to let oneself be stirred by everything that is fieedng and 
new, whichever newly ddights the effeminate soul? If God 
Himself had not willed repeddon, the world would never 
have come into existence. He would either have folltN^ed 
the light plans of hope, or He would havevrecalled it all and " 
conserved it in recollecdon. This He did not do, therefore 
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the world endures, and it endures for the &ct that it is a 
repetition. Repetition is reality, and it is the seriousness of 
life. He who wills repetition is matured id seriousness. 

* ★ ★ 

Love is presupposing love; to have love is to presuppose 
love in others; to be loving is to presuppose that others are 
loving. Let us understand each odier. The characteristics a 
man may have may either be characteristics he has for him- 
self, even if he makes use of them for others; or attributes for 
others. Wisdom is one quality inherent ii^ himself; power 
and talent and knowledge and so on may also be attributes 
peculiar to himself. To be wise is not to say, not to asstune, 
that others are wise; on the contrary, it may very certainly 
be true, if the truly wise man assumes that all men are far 
from wise. Moreover, because ‘wise’ is an exclusively per- 
sonal attribute, there is nothing in the thought to prevent 
one from assuming that there might live, t>r has lived, a wise 
man who dared say that he assvuned that all other men were 
unwise. In the thought (of being wise — ^and assuming that 
all others are unwise), there is no contradiction, bi the 
realities of life, such an expression would be arrogant, but 
merely in the thought as such, there is no contradMiSa. On 
the other hand, if one w,re to believe that he himself was 
loving, but also that all other men were not loving, then we 
should have to say: ‘No, stop; there is a contradiction here in 
the thought itself; for to be loving is just to assume, to pre- 
suppose, that other men are loving.’ Love is not an exclu- 
sively personal attribute, but an attribute by virtue of which 
or in which you exist for others. In ordinary conversation 
we, of course, say, when we sum up a man’s qualities, that he 
is wise, understanding, loving — ^and we do not notice what 
a dlfierence diere is between the last attribute and the first. 
*His wisdom, his dxpterience, his understanding are his own, 
even if others benefit by them; but if he is truly loving, then 
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he does not have love in the same sense as he has wisdom, 
but it is exactly his love which presupposes that the rest of us 
have love. You p^e him as the lover; you beheve love is 
an attribute he has, as it really is; you feel edified by him just 
because he is loving, but you do not notice that this is 
because his love indicates that he presupposes love in you, and 
that just for this reason you are edified, just for this reason 
the love in younelf is built up. 

★ ★ ★ 

As it is related to the individual life, history is of two 
kinds: external and internal. They are currents of two sorts 
with opposite movements. The first kind, again, has two 
sides. In the one case the individual has not that for which he 
strives, and history is the strife in which he acquires it. In the 
second case the individual has diat for which he strives, yet 
cannot come into possession of it because there is constantly 
something which Mnders him from doing so, and history is, 
then, the strife in which he triumphs over these hindrances. 
The second kind of history begins with possession, and his- 
tory is the development through which one acquires 
possession. Since in the first case history is external and that 
t(/ward^^^ch it strives lies outside, it has not true reality, 
and the poetic and artistic representation does quite tight in 
shortening history and hastening on to the intensive mo- 
ment. To stick to the subject which we have more 
particularly in hand, let us think of romantic love. Imagine, 
then, a knight who has slain five wild boars, four dragons, 
and delivered three enchanted princes, brothers of die prin- 
cess whom he worships. In the romantic chain of reasoning 
.this has complete reality. To die artist and the poet, how- 
ever, it is of no importance at all whether diere were five or 
only four monsters slain. The artist is, on the whole, i^Q'e 
restricted than the poet, but even the hitter will not be in- 
terested in relating circumstantially how the hero ai^om- 
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plished the destruction of each individual wild boar. He 
hastens on to the moment. He perhaps reduces die number, 
concentrates the toils and dangers with p6etic intensity, and 
hastens on to the moment, the moment of possession. To 
him the whole historical succession is of comparatively litde 
importance. 

Where, however, it is a question of internal history, every 
litde moment is of the utmost importance. Internal history 
is the only true history; but true history contends with dut 
which is the life principle of history, i.e., vrith time. But 
when one contends with time, then the teyiporal and every 
litde moment of it acquires for this fact immense reality. 
Whenever die internal process of blossoming in die indi- 
vidual has not yet begun and the individual is shut, there can 
only be external history. On the other hand, as soon as diis 
blossoming, so to speak, springs out, internal history begins. 
Thmk now of die theme with which we started, the differ- 
ence between the conquering and the *possessive natures. 
The conquering nature is constandy outside himself, die 
possessive nature within himself; hence, the former has ex- 
ternal history, the latter has internal history. But since 
external history is the one kind of history which can vnthout 
detriment be concentrated, it is natural that art '3Sd*poetry 
choose this especially for representation, and hence, 
choose likewise the unopened individual and everything 
that has to do with him. It is said, indeed, that love opens the 
individual, but this is not true when love is conceived as it is 
in romances. There the individual is merely brought to the 
point where he will open — ^with that it ends; or he is about 
to open but is interrupted. But since external history and 
the shut individuality will remain more especially the sub- 
jects for artistic and poetic representation, so, too, will 
everything which goes to compose the content of such an 
'individuality be preferred. But substantially this is what 
bdongs 'to (he natural man. Here are a few examples. Pride 
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can very well be represented, for the essential point in pride 
is not succession but intensity in die moment. Humility is 
represented with difficulty, because here if anywhere we are 
dealing widi succession, and whereas the beholder needs (mly 
to see pride in its culminadon, in the other instance he 
properly requires what poetry and art cannot give, i.e., to 
see humility in its constant process of beii^, for it is essen- 
tial to humility that it con^tandy remains, and when it is 
shown in its ideal moment the beholder senses the lack of 
something, because he feels that its true ideality does not 
consist in the fact that it is ideal in the moment but that it is 

I 

constant. Romantic love can very well be represented in the 
momoit, but conjugal love cannot, because an ideal husband 
is not one who is such once in his life but one who every day 
is such. If 1 would represent a hero who conquers kingdoms 
and lands, he can very well be represented in the moment, 
but a cross-bearer who every day takes up his cross cannot be 
represented either'-in poetry or in art, because the point is 
that he does it every day. If I would imagine a hero who 
stakes his life, it can very well be concoitrated in the 
moment, but not the business of dying daily, for here the 
principal point is that it occurs every day. Courage can very 
well be^ncentrated in the moment, but not padence, 
precisely for the reason that patience strives with time. 

Conjugal love begins with possession and acquires inward 
history. It is faithful. So is romantic love — but now note 
die difference. The faithful romantic lover waits, let us say, 
for fifteoi years — then comes the instant which rewards him. 
Here poetry sees very righdy that the fifteen years can very 
well be concentrated. It hastois on, then, to the moment 
A married man is faithful for fifteen years, yet during diose 
fifteen years he has had possession, so in diat long succession 
of time he has acquired faithfulness. But such an ideal ht^r- 
riage cannot be represented, for the point is time in its* 
octoosion. At die end of the fifteen years he has apparendy ^ 
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got no further than he was at the beginning, yet he has lived 
in a hig^ degree aesdietically. His possession has not been 
like dead property, but he has constandy been acquiring his 
possession. He has not fought with lions and ogres, but with 
the most dangerous enemy: with time. But for him eternity 
does not come afterwards as in the case of the knight, but he 
has had eternity in time. He alone, therefore, has triumphed 
over time; for one can say of the knight that he has l^ed 
time, as indeed a man constandy wishes to kill time when it 
has no reality for him. But this is never the perfect victory. 
The married man, being a true conqueror, has not killed 
dme but has saved it and preserved it m eternity. The mar- 
ried man who does this, truly lives poetically. He solves die 
great riddle of living in eternity and yet hearing the hall 
dock strike, and hearing it in such a way that the stroke of 
the hour does not shorten but prolongs his eternity — a con- 
tradiction as profound but far more glorious than the 
situation described in a well-known tale uf the Middle Ages 
which tells of an unhappy man that he awoke in hell and 
cried out, "What time is it?’ and the devil answered, *An 
eternity.’ 

* ★ * 

When death separates wo friends, the survivor— taithlul 
in the first moment, swears that ‘he will never forget the 
dead’. Oh, how reckless! For truly, a dead man is a cunning 
man to talk with, except that his cunning is not hke diat of 
the one about whom we say: ‘One can’t always find him 
where one left him’; for the cunning of the dead consists 
precisely in the fact that we cannot get him away firom the 
place where we left him. We are often tempted to believe 
that mai have the idea that one can say almost anything one 
widfb to a dead man, because he is dead, hears nothii^ and 
'answers nothing. 'And yet, be most cautious of all in what 
you say fo tiie dead. You may, perhaps, say quite calmly to a 
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living man, ‘I shall never forget you.' And then when some 
years have passed, then it is to be hoped that you have both 
fortunately forgotten the whole affair — at least it will be 
more seldom that you will be unlucky enough to meet vless 
forgetful man. But be cautious about the dead! For the 
dead is a man finished and decided; he is not like the rest of 
us, still in search of adventures, in which we may experience 
many exciting events, and seventeen times forget what we 
have said. When you say to a dead man, 1 shall not forget 
you then it is as if he answered, 'Good! Rest assured that I 
shall never forget that you have said this.* And even if all 
your contemporaries were to assure you that he has for- 
gotten it, you will never hear that from the mouth of the 
dead. No, he goes to his own place — ^but he is not changed. 
You cannot say to a dead man that it was he who had 
become older, and that this explains your changed relation to 
him — for a dead man does not become older. Nor can you 
say to a dead maif that it was he who in the course of time 
became cold — for he is not colder than he was when you were 
so warm; nor that it was because he had become more ill- 
favoured that you could no longer love him — for he has not 
essentially become more ill-favoured than when he was a 
hcmdsdniE* corpse, which yet is not regarded as an object of 
love; nor that it was he who had become interested m others 
— ^for a dead man does not associate with others. No, 
whether you are willing to begin again where you left off or 
not, a dead man begins with the most punctilious exacmess 
just there where you left off. For a dead man is, although 
one does not notice it, a strong man: he has the strength of 
unchangeabl^ess. And a dead man is a proud man. Have 
you not noticed that a proud man, precisely in relation to the 
man he despises most, takes the most pains not to betray 
anything, to appear entirely unchanged, to pretend ^'be 
unconscious of everything, in order to allow the despised to* 
sink lower and lower — ^for the proud man only benevolently 
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calls the attention of the one he loves to his error, in order by 
so doing to help him to die right! Oh, but a dead man — 
who is so proudly able as he to betray nothing at all, even if 
he despises the living who forgets him and die parting 
words ? — a dead man even does everything to bring about 
his own oblivion. The dead does not come to you and 
remind you; he does not look at you in passing; you never 
meet him; and if you met him and looked at him, there is no 
involuntary expression in his face which against his will 
might betray what he thinks and judges about you; for a 
dead man has his countenance under conttol. Truly we 
should guard against conjuring forth the dead in a poetic 
way in order to call him to remembrance: the most fearful 
thing of all is that the dead betrays nothing at all. Fear, 
therefore, the dead, fear his shrewdness, fear his determina- 
tion, fear his strength, fear his pride! But if you love him, 
then remember him affectionately, and you will have no 
reason to fear; you will learn from the dtad, and precisely 
from him as the dead, the shrewdness of thought, the 
definiteness of expression, the strength of unchangeableness, 
the pride of life, as you could learn it from no man, not even 
the most richly endowed. 

The dead man does not change; there is no thougjit^f any 
possible excuse through s:.oving the guilt on to him. Hence 
he is steadfast. Yes, that is true; but he has no actuality, and 
he therefore does nothing, simply nothing, to retain his hold 
on you, except that he does not change. If, then, any change 
enters into the relation between the living and the dead, then 
it must be clear that it is the living who has changed. If, 
on the contrary, no change enters, then it is die living who 
has truly been faithful, faithfiil in lovingly remembering him 
— alas, while he could do nothing to hold you; alas, while he 
was'^oing everything as if to pretend that he had entirely 
Torgotten you, and what you said to him. For no one who 
^ has actually forgotten wh^ has been said to him can express 
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more definitely that he has forgotten it, that its oitire relation 
to him, that the whole matter, is forgotten, than the dead 
man can. 

The work of love in remembering the dead is thus a work 
of the most disinterested, the freest, the most faithful love. 
So go out, then, and do this: remember the dead, and just by 
so doing learn to love the living, disinterestedly, freely, 
faithfully. In your relation to the dead you have a standard 
by which you can test yourself. The one who employs this 
standard will easily reduce die extensiveness of the most 
complicated reladonship, and will learn to be repelled by all 
the mass of excuses actuality usually has immediately at hand 
for the purpose of showing that it is the other who is selfish, 
the other who is himself guilty of being forgotten, because 
he did not call himself to mind, the other who is faithless. 

★ ★ ★ 

A girl is secredy in love widi a man, although neither have 
openly avowed their love. Her parents compel her to marry 
another (she is, perhaps, guided by fiUal piety) and she obeys 
her parents and conceals her love, ‘to avoid making the other 
unhappy and so that no one will know what she is suffering.’ 
By saying one word, a young bachelor could possess the 
object of his desires and his resdess dreams; but this one htde 
word might compromise and perhaps (who knows?) even 
ruin a whole family. Therefore he decides magnanimously 
to remain within his secret: ‘She shall never know, and so 
she will perhaps be happy in marrying another.’ It is the 
worst possible misfortune that these two young people, who 
are both concealed from the one they love, should really be 
concealed from each other: for otherwise they might have 
been able to bring about a remarkably higher unity. Their 
concealment is a free action and they are responsible fiw it 
to aesthetics. But aesthetics is a sentimental and courteous" 
science and knows more ways out of a difiiculty than a 
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pawnbroker. What does it do? It does evttythJng it can for 
the lovers. By chance, therefore, they are both candidates 
for marriage and are advised of the magnanimous decision 
of the other; they explain what has happened, they marry 
each^ther at the same time; they assume the rank of real 
heroes. For although they have hardly had time to sleep over 
their heroic decision, the aesthetic regards them as though 
they had spent many years in a brave struggle for their ends. 
In fact, the ^esthetic pays little attention to time, which 
passes by as speedily whether in jest or in earnest. 

But ethics recognizes neither chance nor sensibility; nor 
has it such a swift conception of time. As i result the prob- 
lem assumes another aspect entirely. There is nodiing to be 
gained by arguing with ethics, for morality possesses pure 
categories. It does not invoke experioice, which of all 
ridiculous things is about the most ridiculous and which, 
far from making men wise, sends them mad if they know 
nothing higher. Nor has ethics any use for chance; and so it 
does not end in explanations, it refuses to jest at dignities, 
lays heavy responsibilities on the puny shoulders of die hero, 
condemns as presumptuous both those who are in the mood 
to trifle with providence by their actions and those who are 
in the mood to do it with their suflerings. It invites^oi].to 
believe in reality and to ' ive the courage to flight against all 
the afflictions of reality, and especially those ghostly suffer- 
ings which men assume on their own responsibility; it 
warns you against those cunning calculations of reason which 
are even less trustworthy than the oracles of antiquity. It 
warns you i^ainst all untimely nobility: let reality make 
away with it; there will be time to show your courage, but 
ethics will give you all the assistance you require. Mean- 
while if there is any deeper movement in die two loveiS, 
if they regard their task in all eamesmess and have die 
*eainesty to begin it« the result will not be entirely finiidess, 
even though outraged ethics gives diem no help; for they 
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possess a secret from, ethics, one which they have acquired 
oitirely at dieir own peril. 

Therefore the^ aesthetic demanded concealment and re- 
garded it; ethics demanded manifestation and punished the 
concealment. 

But sometimes die aesdiedc demands manifestadon. 
When the hero ensnared in the aesthedc illusion intends to 
save another man by his silence, it demands silence and 
rewards it. On the other Hand, when the hero’s acdon curs 
violendy across another man’s life, it demands manifesta- 
dbn. So we come to the tragic hero, and here for a moment 
I would like to 'examine the Iphigenia in Aulis of Euripides. 
Agamemnon is bound to sacrifice Iphigenia. Now, to diis 
extent, the aesthedc demands silence, since it would be 
unworthy of a hero to seek consoladon in another, just as he 
must also, for the sake of the women, conceal it from them 
as long as possible. Again, to be worthy of the name, the 
hero must pass through the terrible tribuladon which is pre- 
pared for him by the tears of Iphigenia and Clytemnestra. 
What does the aesthetic do? It has a way out, it employs the 
expedient of priming an old servant to reveal everything to 
Clytemnestra. Then everything is in order. 

^Ethicv however, possesses neither chance nor an old 
servant. The aesthedc idea contradicts itself the moment it 
has to be carried out in reality. Ethics, therefore, demands 
manifestadon. It is precisely by not being ensnared by any 
aesthedc illusion and by himself being the one to declare her 
fate to Iphigenia that the tragic hero proves his ethical 
courage. In doing this, he is the well-beloved son of ethics, 
the tra^c hero in whom ethics is well pleased. If he remains 
silent, it may be because in this way he hopes to make it 
easier for others, but it may also be because he hopes to make 
it easier for himself. But he knows that he is free from this 
possibility. If he remains silent, he assusnes his responsibility* 
as the individual as long as he neglecd arguments coming 
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from outside. As the tragic hero, however, it is impossible 
for him to remain silent and he is bdoved of ethics precisely 
because he always expresses the univers^. His heroism 
denaands courage, but this courage also requires of him that 
he slSbqld refuse to evade any of the argumoits. Now, as 
everyone knows, tears are a terrible argumentum ad homittentf 
and even those who are moved by nothing else are moved 
by tears. In die play Iphigenia can have recourse to tears; 
in reality she should be allowed two months for tears, like 
the daughter of Jephthah, crying, not alone, but at the feet 
of her father, employing all her art ‘fashioned only of tears’ 
and twining herself for an olive branch atound his knees. 
{Iphigenia in Aulis, 1224.) 

The aesthedc demanded manifestation, but helped itself 
along by using chance; ethics demanded manifestation and 
found its satisfaction in the tragic hero. 

★ ★ ★ 


A man cannot in reason embark upon ‘die voluntary’ (the 
requirements of which are higher than the universal require- 
ments) unless he has an immediate certainty that it is required 
of him in particular . . . . From the point of view of the uni- 


versal requirements ‘the voluntary’ is, in fact, presun^pdon; 
and consequendy one me "t have an immediate certainty ^t 


the pardcular is required of one in order to be able to risk 


embarking upon it. 

In order really to be a great genius a man must be the 


excepdon. But in order that his being excepdonal should be 
a serious matter he himself must be unfree, forced into the 


posidon. There hes the importance of his dementia. There 
is a definite point in which he suffers; it is impossible for him 
to run with the herd. That is his torture. Perhaps has 
dementia has nothing whatsoever to do with his real genius, 
•but it is the pain by which he is nailed out in isoladon — 
and he must ^ isolated if he is to be great; and no man can 
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freely isolate himself; he myst be compelled if it is to be a 
serious matter. 

★ ★ ★ 

On the one side stands the exception, on the otk^ the 
universal, and the strife itself is a strange conflict between the 
wrath and impatience of the universal at the hubbub the 
exception causes, and its amato^ predilection for the excep- 
tion. For fundamentally the universal rejoices just as much 
over the exception as heaven rejoices over one sinner that 
repenteth, more than over the ninety and nine just persons. 
On the other side the insubordination and defiance of the 
exception is in conflict with its weakness and morbidity. 
The whole thing is a wrestling match in which the universal 
breaks with the exception, breaks with it in strife, and 
strengthens it by this conflict. If the exception is unable to 
endure the distress, the universal does not help it, any more 
dian heaven helps a sinner who cannot endure the pain of 
repentance. The earnest and resolute exception (which, 
though in conflict with the universal, is nevertheless a scion 
from its root) maintains itself. The situation is as follows. 
The exception thinks also the universal when it thinks itself, 
it labojjirs also for the universal when it elaborates itself, it 
explains the universal when it explains itself, and if one 
would study the imiversal thoroughly, one has only to look 
for the justified exception, which manifests everything more 
clearly than does the universal itself. The justified exception 
is reconciled with the universal; the universal is fundament- 
ally polemical against the exception, for it will not evince its 
predilection before the exception, so to speak, compels it to 
admit it. If the exception does not possess this power, it is 
not justified, and therefore it is very shrewd of the universal 
not to evince its predilection too early. If heaven loves one 
sinner more than ninety and nine just persons, the sinner • 
doubdess does not know this from the beginning; on the 
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contrary, he is sensible only of, heaven’s 'wrath, bntil at last 
he, as it were, compels heaven to speak out. 

★ ★ ★ 

If 3^!i|an can be said to be situated absolutely teleologically, 
then he is an Apostle. The doctrine co mm unicated to Him is 
not a task which he is given to ponder over, it is not given 
him for his own sake, he is, on the contrary, on a mission 
and has to proclaim the doctrine and use authority. Just as a 
man, sent into the town with a letter, has nothing to do with 
its contents, but has only to deliver it; just as a minister who 
is sent to a foreign court is not responsible for the content 
of the message, but has only to convey it correctly: so, too, 
an Aposde has really only to be faithful in his service and to 
carry out his task. Therein lies the essence of an Apostle’s 
life of self-sacrifice, even if he were never persecuted, in the 
fact diat he is ‘poor, yet making many rich’, that he never 
dares take the time or the quiet or carefreeness in order to 
grow rich. Intellectually speaking he is like a tireless house- 
wife who herself hardly has time to eat so busy is she pre- 
paring food for others. And even though at fint he might 
have hoped for a long life, his life to die very end will re- 
main unchanged, for there will always be new peqpl^to 
whom to proclaim the doctrine. Although a revelation is a 
paradoxicd factor which surpasses man’s imderstanding, one 
can nevertheless understand this much, which has, moreover, 
proved to be the case everywhere: that a man is called by a 
revelation to go out in the world, to proclaim die Word, to 
act and to si^er, to a life of uninterrupted activity as the 
Lord’s messenger. But that a man should be called by a 
revelation to sit back and enjoy his possessions undisturbed, 
in active literary niente, momentarily clever and after- 
wards as publi^er and editor of the uncertainties of his 
•devem^: that is sqpiething approaching blasphemy. 

It is otherwise 'with genius; it has only an immanent 
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teleology, it develops itself, wd while developing itself tha 
self^velopment projects itself at its work. It dius receives 
importance, perhaps even great importance, but it is not 
teleologically situated in regard to die world and to otl^ers. 
Genius lives in itself; and, humorously, might liyf9^^th- 
drawn and self-satisfied, without for that reason taking its 
gifts in vain, so long as it develops itself eamesdy and 
industriously, following its oiym genius, regardless of 
whether others profit by it or not. Genius is therefore in no 
sense inactive, and works widun itself perhaps harder dian 
ten business men, but none of its achievements have any 
exterior telos. Djat is at once the humanity and the pride of 
genius: the humanity lies in the fact that it does not define 
itself teleologically in relation to any other man, as though 
there were anyone who needed it; its pride lies in the fact 
that it immanendy relates itself to itself. It is modest of the 
nightingale not to require anyone to listen to it; but it is also 
proud of the nightingale not to care whether anyone listens 
to it or not. The dialectic of genius will give particular 
offence in our times, where the masses, the many, the public, 
and other such abstractions contrive to turn everything 
topsy-turvy. The honoured public, the domineering masses, 
w^ gpnius to express that it exists for their sake; they only 
see one side of the dialectic of genius, take offence at its pride 
and do not perceive that the same thing is also modesty and 
humility. The honoured public and the domineering masses 
would therefore also take the existence of an Aposde in vain. 
For it is certainly true that he exists absolutely for the sake 
of others, is sent out for the sake of others; but it is not the 
masses and not mankind and not the public, not even the 
highly-educated public, which is his lord and master — ^but 
God; and the Apostle is one who has divine authority to 
command both the masses and the public. 

The htunorous self-sufficiency of gei^us is the unity of a « 
modest resignation in the world and a proud elevation above 
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the world: of being an unnecessary superfluity and a precious 
ornament. If the genius is an artist, then he accomplishes his 
work of art, but neither he nor his work of art have a telos 
oul^e him. Or he is an author, who abolishes every teleo- 
logicwdation to his environment and humorously defines 
himself as a poet. Lyrical art has certainly no telos outside it: 
and whether a man writes a short lyric or folios it makes no 
difference to the quality of the nature of his work. The 
lyrical author is only concerned with his production, enjoys 
the pleasure of producing, often perhaps only after pain and 
effort; but he has nothing to do with odiers, he does not 
write in order that; in order to enlighten men or in order to 
help them along the right road, in order to bring about 
something; in short, he does not write in order that. The same 
is true of every genius. No genius has an in order that; the 
Apostle has absolutely and paradoxically an in order that. 

★ ★ ★ 

A religious poet is in a peculiar position. Such a poet will 
seek to establish a relation to the religious dirough the 
imagination; but for this very reason he succeeds only in 
establishing an aesdietic relationship to something aesthetic. 
To hymn a hero of faith is quite as definitely an aesthetic 
task as it is to eulogize a war hero. If the religious is in truth 
the religious, if it has submitted itself to the discipline of the 
ethical and preserves it within itself, it cannot forget that 
religious pathos does not consist in singing and hymning 
and composing venes, but in existing; so that the poetic 
productivity, if it does not cease entirely, or if it flows as 
richly as before, comes to be regarded by the individual 
himself as something accidental, which goes to prove that 
he understands himself religiously. Aesthetically it is ^the 
poetic productivity which is essential, and the poet’s mode ■ 
of existence is accidental. 
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A poet’s confession 

The cause of has suffering is that he always wants to be 
religious and always goes the wrong way about it re- 
mains a poet: consequently he is unhappily in lo'^ with 
God. 


ABRAHAM AI^D ISAAC 
I 

It was early morning. Abraham arose and had the asses 
saddled, he left the tent and Isaac with him, but Sara watched 
from the casement as they went down the valley until they 
disappeared from sight. For three days they rode in silence 
and on the morning of the fourth day Abraham said not a 
word but lifted up his eyes and saw Mount Moriah afar off. 
He left his servants behind him and led Isaac by the hand 
as they climbed the mountain alone. But Abraham said to 
himself, ‘I cannot hide from Isaac where this path is leading 
him.’ He stood still, he laid his hand on Isaac’s head in bless- 
ing and Isaac bowed down to receive the blessing. And 
Abraham’s countenance was that of a father, his eyes gentle, 
hi& voice encouraging. But Isaac coidd not understand him, 
his soul could not rise to him; he embraced Abraham’s 
knees, he prayed at his feet, implored him to save his young 
life for the bright promise of the future, reminded him of 
the joy of Abraham’s tent, spoke of sorrow and loneliness. 
Then Abraham lifted him up and led him by the hand and 
his words were full of consolation and encouragement. But 
Isaac could not understand him. Abraham climbed Mount 
Moriah, but Isaac did not understand him. For a moment 
Abraham turned his face away from his son and when Isaac 
saw his face again, it had changed, his eyes were wild and he 
was terrible to look upon. He seized Isaac by the shoulders 
and threw him to the ground and said, ‘Foolish youdi, do 
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you believe that I am your father? I am an idol-worshipper. 
Do you believe it is God’s oommand? No, it is my own 
pleasure!’ Then Isaac trembled and cried Out in terror, ‘God 
in il^en, have mercy on me! God of Abraham, have 
mercy\i me ! I have no father on earth, be thou my father !’ 
And Abraham said softly to himself, ‘Father in Heaven, I 
thank thee. It is better that he should believe me inhuman 
than that he should lose faith in thee.’ 

n 

It was early morning; Abraham arose and embraced Sara, 
the bride of his old age, and Sara kissed Isaac, who had pre- 
served her from shame, who was her pride, her hope in all 
posterity. So they rode in silence along the road and Abra- 
ham’s gaze was fixed upon the ground until the fourth day, 
when he lifted up his eyes and saw Mount Moriah afar off, 
but his eyes again turned to the eardi. Silently he arranged 
the wood and boimd Isaac, silently he drew the knife; then 
he saw the ram which God had chosen. He sacrificed it and 
returned home. . . . From that day Abraham grew old, he 
could not forget that God had demanded this of him. Isaac 
prospered as before, but Abraham’s eyes were darkened 5hd 
he knew no more joy. 


ni 

It was early morning; Abraham arose and kissed Sara, the 
young mother, and Sara kissed Isaac, her joy, her delight in 
all time. And Abraham rode away, deep in thought, think- 
ing of Hagar and the son he had sent into the wilderness. He 
climbed Mount Moriah, he drew the knife. 

One evening, when all was quiet, Abraham rode out 
alone and rode to Mount Moriah: he threw himself on his 
face, he prayed God to forgive him his sin, to for^ve hint 
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for having wanted to sacrifice Isaac, to forgive him for 
having forgotten his fatherly <duty towards his son. Fre- 
quently he rode his lonely way, but he did not find rest. He 
could not conceive that it was a sin to have wished tq^«;ri- 
fice to God his most precious possession when he wovra have 
given his life many times over for the sake of his son; and if 
this was a sin, if he had not loved Isaac in this way, then he 
could not imderstand that it cotfid be forgivoi. And could 
any sin be more terrible? 


rv 

It was early morning; everything was ready for the jour- 
ney in Abraham’s house. He bade farewell to Sara, and 
Ehezar, the faithful servant, followed him on the way until 
at last he turned back. They rode together in peace, Abra- 
ham and Isaac, untU they came to Mount Moriah. But 
Abraham prepared everything for the sacrifice, gently and 
quiedy, but when he turned aside and drew the knife, then 
Isaac saw diat his left hand was clenched in despair and that 
a shudder passed through his body — but Abraham drew the 
knife. 

Thdh they returned home and Sara hastened to meet 
them; but Isaac had lost his faith. No word of this has ever 
been mentioned in the world, and Isaac never spoke to any- 
one of what he had seen and Abraham never suspected that 
anyone had seen it. 


★ ★ ★ 

Abraham did not speak. He spoke neither to Sara nor to 
Eliezar nor Isaac. He passed over the three ethical instances; 
for ethics had for him no higher expression than the life of 
the family. 

The aesthetic allowed and even demanded duit the indivi- ' 
dual should remain silent, when by remaining silent he could 
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save anyone. This in itself ought to oe sufficient to show 
that Abraham does not stand within the domain of aesthetics. 
He does not remain silent in order to savelsaac, and, more- 
oveSj^iis whole task, which is to sacrifice Isaac for his own 
and forSjod’s sake, is an offence in the eyes of aesthetics; for 
aesthetics can easily understand when I sacrifice myself, but 
not when I sacrifice another for my own sake. The aesthetic 
hero was sUent. Ethics, however, condemned him, because 
he was silent by virtue of the accident of his individuality. It 
was human foresight which determined his silence. This is 
precisely what ethics cannot forgive, all hiunan knowledge 
of this sort being no more than an illusion, while ethics 
demands an infinite movement, demands manifestation. 
The aesthetic hero can therefore speak, but he does not 
wish to. 

The real tragic hero sacrifices himself and everything he 
possesses for the universal. Everything he does, all his 
emotions bdong to the universal; he is made manifest and in 
this manifestation he is the well-beloved son of ethics. But 
this does not fit the case of Abraham, who does nothing for 
the universal and remains concealed. 

So we stand in the presence of the paradox. Either the in- 
dividual as the individual:«'an stand in an absolute reladoiTto 
the absolute, and then ethics is not supreme, or Abraham is 
lost; he is neither a tragic hero nor an aesthetic hero. 

★ ★ ★ 

Science does, indeed, deal with and rvnlain existence, 
including man’s relation to God. But \ 
of such a sort that it has place for a rel 
probation, which when conceived in th< 
does not exist, but exists only for the ii 

★ ★ ★ 

Ethics is as such the universal, and a 
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valid for all, which may be expressed in anodier way by say- 
ing that it is valid at every moment. It rests immanent in 
itself, having nodiing outside itself which is its telos, being 
itself the telos of everything outside itself, and once th& has 
been integrated in ethics, it goes no further. De^ed as a 
being, immediate, physical, and spiritual, the individual is 
the individual who has his telos in the universal and his 
ediical task is to express himse!^ continually in the universal, 
to strip himself of his individuality in order to become the 
universal. As soon as the individual desires to assert his 
individuality oyer against the universal, he sins and he can 
only become reconciled with the universal again by recog- 
nizing it. Each time the individual, after entering the uni- 
versal, feels compelled to assert himself as individual, he is in 
a tribulation from which he cannot escape except by 
repoatance and by renouncing himself as individual in die 
universal. If this is the highest that can be said of man and 
his existence, then morality is of the same nature as man’s 
eternal blessedness, which is his telos in all eternity and at 
every moment, for it would be a contradiction to let it be 
abandoned (i.e., teleologically suspended), since, as soon as 
it is suspended, it is lost, while that which is suspended is not 
lost, but remains preserved in die higher sphere which is its 
telos. 

If this is so, then Hegel is right in his chapter on ‘Con- 
science and the Good’^, where he defines man solely as the 
individual, and he is right in considering this definition as a 
‘moral form of evil’ (cf. especially The Philosophy of Law) 
whidi must be suppressed in die teleology of morals, so 
that the individual who remains at this stage either sins or 
oidures tribulation. On the other hand, Hegel is wrong in 
sp(^aking about faith and wrong in not protesting loudly and 
clearly against the respect and admiration enjoyed by 

^ The Chapter on the conscience and die g^d appears in the Philo- 
soplM des Rechts, pp. 129-41. 
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Abraham as the fadier of faith, v^en he should have been 
brought to trial and banished as a murderer. 

For faith is this paradox, that the individual is superior 
to das universal, but in such a way, however, that the move- 
ment treats itself, and dierefore in such a way that the 
individual, after he has once been in the universal, then as 
individual isolates himself as superior to the universal. If this 
is not faidi, then Abraham is lost, then faith has never existed 
in the world, precisely because it always has existed. For if 
ethics (i.e., morality) is the highest, and nothing incommen- 
surable remains in man except it be evU (i.e., the particular 
which ought to be expressed in the univer^), then there is 
no need for any other categories besides diose of Greek 
philosophy and those which can be logically deduced from 
them. Hegel ought never to have concealed this; for, after 
all, he had read the Greeks. 

★ ★ ★ 

I can, I think, describe the movements of faith perfectly, 
but I can never perform them. When you are learning to 
swim, they allow you to support yourself on traces hung 
from the roof; you descnbe the movements perfecdy, but 
you are not swimming, 'hi the same way I can describe^he 
movements of fiith, and when I am thrown into the water, 
it is true that I swim (for I refuse to wade in the shallows), 
but I am describing altogether diderent movements; I am 
making the movements of infinity; while faith makes the 
contrary movements and describes diose of finiteness after 
making the movements of infinity. Blessed is he who can 
make these movements, for he performs a miracle, and I 
shall never grow tired of admiring him; it is the same to me 
whether he is Abraham or the slave in Abraham^aJiot^e, 
whether he is a professor of philosophy or a poor servant- 
girl, for'l have regard only for the movements he makes. 
But 1 watch them closely: 1 refuse to be deceived, either by 
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myself or by anyone else.'^ The knights of infinite resignation 
can be easily distinguished by the hovering and daring of 
their gait, but those who bear the jewel of faith are not so 
easily recognizable, because in their outward appearance 
they bear a striking resemblance to a class of peoplqKvhich is 
bitterly despised by faith and infinite resignation alike — diey 
bear a dose resemblance to l^he narrow bourgeoisie. 

Let me say frankly that I nave never, in the course of my 
experience, seen a reliable example of the knight of faith, but 
I do not for a moment deny that every other man may be 
such a knight. Meanwhile 1 have spent years searching for 
him in vain. Men are accustomed to travelling the world, 
looking for rivers and mountains, new stars, birds of gay- 
coloured plumage, monstrous fishes, ridiculous races of men; 
they abandon themselves to an animal stupor and gaze open- 
mouthed at life, believing that they have seen something. 
None of these things interest me at ah. But if I knew where 
there lived a single knight of faith, I would make a pilgrim- 
age on foot to greet him; for this is the miracle which occu- 
pies my thoughts exdusively. Not for a moment would I let 
him out of my sight; I would watch how he performed each 
movement and consider myself made for life; I would divide 
my time between watching him and practising the move- 
ments he made, and thus spend ah my time in admiring 
him. As I have said, I have never discovered a knight of the 
faith, but I can easily imagine one. Here he is. I make his 
acquaintance, I am introduced to him. And the moment I 
lay eyes on him, I push him away and leap back suddenly, 
dap my hands together and say half aloud: ‘Good God! Is 
this really he? Why, he looks hke an Inspector of Taxes!’ 
But it is reahy he. I draw closer to him, I watch every move- 
mj^t he makes to see whether he shows any sign of the least 
tdegraphic communication with the infinite, a glance, a 
look, a gesture, an air of melancholy, n smile to betray thd 
contrast of infinity and the finite. But no! I examine him 
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from head to foot, hoping to discover a chink through 
which the infinite can peer. But no! He is completely solid. 
How does he walk? Firmly. He belongs wholly to the 
finitli and there is no townsman dressed in his Sun^y best, 
who sp^ds his Sunday afternoon in Frederiksbcrg, who 
treads the earth more firmly than he; he belongs altogether 
to the earth, no bourgeois more so. In him you will find , 
no trace of th^t exquisite exclusiveness which distinguishes 
the knight of the infinite. He takes pleasure in all things, 
takes part in everything, and everything he does, he does 
with the perseverance of earthly men whose souls hang fast 
to what they are doing. He does his job thoroughly. At 
first glance you would think he was a clerk who had lost 
his soul to double-entry bookkeeping, so punctilious he is. 
On Stmdays he takes a holiday. He goes to church. No 
heavenly glance, no sign of incommensurability betrays 
him; and without knowing him it would be impossible to 
distinguish him from the rest of the congregation, for his 
healthy bellowing of the psalms proves only that he has got 
a sotmd pair of lungs. During the afternoons he walks out to 
the woods. His heart rejoices over everything he sees, die 
crowds, the new omnibuses, the Sound. If you met him on 
the Strandvej, you would think he was a shopkeeper having 
a good time, his deUght being of that kind: for he is not a 
poet and I have tried in vain to detect in him any sign of 
poetic incommensurability. When he comes home in the 
evening, he walks as sturdily as a postman. On his way he 
thinks about the special hot dish which his wife has been pre- 
paring for him, a grilled lamb’s head garnished with herbs 
perhaps. If he .meets someone similarly disposed, he is 
quite capable of walking as far as Osterport if only he can 
discuss ^e dish, and he will discuss it with a passioiTwhjch 
would give credit to a maitre d*hStel. As it happens he has not 
diurpoice to spare: Imt he still bdieves that lids wife has a hot 
meal waiting for him. If she has, it will be m enviable sight 
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for distinguished people ^d an inspiring one for common 
folk to see him eat; for his appetite is stronger than Esau’s. If 
his wife has note prepared it, he remains— oddly epough — 
unmoved. On his way he comes to a building site and meets 
another man. They begin talking and before yo^can say 
jack-knife, he has erected a new building, himself disposing 
of all that is necessary. The sjtranger will leave him, tanking 
he has met a capitalist, while ^e knight will be marvelling at 
the thought that if it really came to the point, nothing would 
be easier. He leans out of the window and looks across the 
square in which he lives. He is interested in everything he 
sees, even if it is only a rat creeping into a gutter hole or chil- 
dren playing; he regards life as peacefully as a girl of sixteen. 
Yet he is not a genius, and I have tried in vain to detect in 
him the incommensurability of genius. In the evening he 
smokes his pipe, and to see him you would swear thit he was 
the butcher from over the way, vegetating in the evening 
twilight. He is as free from cares as any ne’er-do-well, but 
every moment of his life he purchases his leisure at the high- 
est price; for he makes not the least movement except by 
virtue of the absurd. And yet — and yet I could become 
furious at the thought of it, if oiJy out of envy — this man is 
mskihg and has made at every moment the movemoit of in- 
finity! In infinite resignation he drains the dark waters of 
melancholy to the last drop; he knows the blessedness of 
infinity; he has known the pain of forsaking everything in 
die world that was most dear to him; and yet the taste of the 
finite is as pleasing to him as if he had never known any- ‘ 
thing higher, for he remains in the finite without betraying 
any sign of his uneasy and tortured training, and yet rejoices 
in it with so much assurance that for him there appears to be 
nq^agimore certain. 

Yet the whole earthly shape which he assumes is some- 
thing newly created by virtue of the absurd. In his infinite 
resignation he gave up everything and then regained every- 
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thing by virtue of the absurd. Qie is always making the 
movement of infinity, but he makes the movement with so 
much precision and assurance that he posse^es himself of the 
finite without anyone, even for a moment, suspecting any- 
thing else. The most difficult feat which a dancer can attempt 
is said to oe a leap and take up a definite attitude, so that at no 
particular moment does he appear to be trying to take up 
this position, but assumes the attitude as he leaps. Perhaps 
there are no dancers who can perform this feat— but the 
knight performs it. Most men’s fives are lost among the joys 
and sorrows of the world: they ‘sit out’ and take no part in 
the dance. The knights of infinite resignation are dancers 
and have elevation. They make the upward movement and 
fall down again; and this pastime has much to commend 
itself and is not unpleasing to the eye. But every time they 
fall down, they cannot immediately take up their positions, 
they falter for a moment and their faltering shows that they 
are strangers in the world. This is more or less apparent 
according to the degree of their art, but even the most 
masterly of them cannot conceal his faltering. It is not neces- 
sary to watch them in the air, one need only watch them at 
the moment when they touch and have touched the earth — 
then you will recognize; them. To be able to fall in ju^h a 
way as to appear at once standing and walking, to be able 
to transform the leap into fife into a normal gait, to be able 
to express perfectly the sublime in terms of the pedestrian — 
only the knight can do this — and this is the single miracle. 
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The Child’s Toys and; the Old Man’s Reasons 
Are the fruits of the two seasons. 

The Questioner who sits so sly 
Shall never know how to reply. . . . 

He who Doubts from what he sees 
Will ne^cr Believe, do what you Please. 

If the Sun and Moon should doubt. 

They’d immediately go out. 

To be in a Passion you Good may do. 

But no Good if a Passion is in you. 

William Blake 

It is quite remarkable that one gets a conception of eternity 
from two of the most appalling contrasts in life. If I think of 
that unhappy bookkeeper who lost his reason from despair at 
having involved his firm in bankruptcy by adding 7 and 6 to 
makej4; I think of him day after day, oblivious to every- 
thing else, repeating to himself: 7 and 6 are 14, then I have 
an image of eternity. — If I imagine a voluptuous feminine 
beauty in a harem, reclining on a couch in all charming 
grace, without concern for anything in the world, then 1 
have a symbol for eternity. 

* ★ ★ 

It is impossible to exist without passion, unless we under- 
stand the word ‘exist’ in the loose sense of a so-called exis- 
teilCe.^tevery Greek thinker was therefore essentially a 
passionate thinker. I have often reflected how one m^ht • 
bring a man into a state of passion. I £ave thought in ^ 

94 
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connection that if I could get hini|seated on a horse and the 
horse made to take fright and gallop wildly, or better still, 
for the sake of bringing the passion out, if I could take a man 
wht wanted to arrive at a certain place as qtiickly as possible, 
and hei^e already had some passion, and could set him 
astride a\orse that can scarcely walk — and yet this is what 
existence is like if one is to become consciously aware of it. 
Or if a driver were otherwise not especially inclined toward 
passion, if sofneone hitched a team of horses to a wagon for 
him, one of them a Pegasus and the other a worn-out jade, 
and told him to drive — I think one might succeed. And it is 
just this that it means to exist, if one is to become conscious 
of it. Eternity is the winged horse, infinitely fast, and time is 
a worn-out jade; the existing individual is the driver. That 
is to say, he is such a driver when his mode of existence is not 
an existence loosely so called; for then he is no driver, but a 
drunken peasant who lies asleep in the wagon and lets the 
horses take care of themselves. To be sure, he also drives and 
is a driver; and so there are perhaps many who — also exist. 

★ ★ ★ 

All knowledge about reality is possibihty. The only 
reality to which an exis.ting individual may have a relation 
that is more than cognitive is his own reality, die fact that he 
exists; this reality constitutes his absolute interest. Abstract 
thought requires him to become disinterested in order to 
acquire knowledge; the ethical demand is that he become 
in^tely interested in existing. 

The only reality that exists for an existing individual is his 
own ethical reality. To every other reality he stands in a 
cognitive relation; but true knowledge consists in trans- 
lating die real into the possible. 

The apparent trustworthiness of sense is an illusion.^Triiis . 
was shown adequacy as early as in Greek scepticism, and 
modem idealism has likewise demonstrated it. The trust- 
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worthiness claimed by a Ijcnowledge of the historical is also a 
deception, in so far as it assumes to be the very trustworthi- 
ness of reahty; for the knoWer cannot know a historical 
reality until he lias resolved it into a possibility. (Or^tfais 
point, more in what follows.) Abstract thought embraces 
the possible, either the preceding or the subsequ/mt possi- 
bihty; pure thought is a phantom. 

The real subject is not the cognitive subject, since in 
knowing he moves in the sphere of the possible; the real 
subject is the ethically existing subject. An abstract thinker 
exists, to be sure, but this fact is rather a satire on him than 
o^erwise. For an abstract thinker to try to prove his exis- 
tence by the fact that he thinks, is a curious contradiction; 
for in the degree that he thinks abstractly he abstracts from 
his own existence. In so far his existence is revealed as a pre- 
supposition from which he seeks emancipation; but the act 
of abstraction nevertheless becomes a strange sort of proof 
for his existence, since if it succeeded entirely his existence 
would cease. The Cartesian cogito ergo sum has often been 
repeated. If the ‘I’ which is the subject o£ cogito means an in- 
dividual human being, the proposition proves nothing: ‘I 
am thinking, ergo I am; but if I am thinking what wonder 
that Ifim*; the assertion has already been made, and the first 
proposition says even more than the second. But if the *1* in 
cogito is interpreted as meaning a particular existing human 
being, philosophy cries: ‘How silly; here there is no question 
of your self or my self, but solely of the pure ego.’ But this 
pure ego cannot very well have any other than a purely con- • 
cepttud existence; what then does the ergo mean? There is no 
conclusion here, for the proposition is a tautology. 

★ ★ ★ 

'Absolme passion cannot be understood by a third party, 
and diis holds both for his relationship to others and for 
their relationship to him. In absolute passion the individual 
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is in the very extremity of his snl^ectivity, as a consequence 
of his having reflected himself out of every external relati- 
vity; but a third party is preasdy such a relativity. Even one 
who is absolutely in love knows this. A lover who is abso- 
lutely in love does not know whether he is more or less in 
love than others, for anyone who knows this is, just on that 
account, not absolutely in love. Nor does he know that he is 
the only lover who has been truly in love; for if he knows 
this, he knows precisely that he himself is not absolutely in 
love — and yet he knows that a third party cannot under- 
stand him, because a third party will understand him only 
generally widi respect to the object of his pnssion, but cannot 
understand him in the absoluteness of his passion. 

★ * ★ 

The way of objective reflection makes the subject acci- 
dental, and thereby transforms existence into something 
indiflerent, something vanishing. Away from the subject 
the objective way of reflection leads to the objective truth, 
and while the subject and his subjectivity become indifferent, 
the truth also becomes indifferent, and this indifference is 
precisely its objective validity; for all interest, like all deci- 
siveness, is rooted in subjectivity. The way of objqgdve 
reflection leads to abstract thought, to mathematics, to his- 
torical knowledge of different kinds; and always it leads 
away from the subject, whose existence or nonexistence, and 
from the objective point of view quite rightly, becomes in- 
finitely indifferent. Quite rightly, since as Hamlet says, 
existmce and nonexistence have only subjective significance. 
At its maximum this way vdll arrive at a contradiction, and 
in so far as die subject does not become wholly indifferoit 
to himself, this merely constitutes a sign that hi^) bjectiv e 
striving is not objective enough. At its maximum this way 
will lead to die cqntradicdon diat only the objective has 
come into beii^, while the subjective has gone out; that is 
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to say, the existing subjefiltivity has vanished, in that it has 
made an attempt to become what in the abstract sense is 
called subjectivity, the mere abstract form of an abstract 
objectivity. And yet, the objectivity which has thus come 
into being is, from the subjective point of view at most, 
either a hypothesis or an approximation, because au eternal 
decisiveness is rooted in subjectivity. 

However, the objective way deems itself to have a security 
which the subjective way does not have (and, of course, 
existence and existing cannot be thought in combination 
with objective security); it tliinks to escape a danger which 
threatens the subjective way, and this danger is at its maxi- 
mum: madness. In a merely subjective determination of the 
truth, madness and truth become in the last analysis in- 
distinguishable, since they may both have inwardness.^ 
Nevertheless, perhaps I may here venture to offer a little re- 
mark, one which would seem to be not wholly superfluous 
in an objective age. The absence of inwardness is also mad- 
ness. The objective truth as such is by no means adequate to 
determine that whoever utters it is sane; on the contrary, it 
may even betray the fact that he is mad, although what he 
says may be entirely true, and especially objectively true. I 
shal] here permit myself to tell a story, which without any 
sort of adaptation on my part comes directly from an 
asylum. A patient in such an institution seeks to escape, and 
actually succeeds in effecting his purpose by leaping out of a 
window, and prepares to start on the road to freedom, when 
the thought strikes him (shall I say sanely enough or madly 
enough?) : ‘When you come to town you will be recognized, 
and you will at once be brought back here again; hence you 

^ Even this is not teally true, however, for madness never has the 
spedficjp.]£ardness of the infinite. Its fixed idea is precisely some sort of 
olf^^vity, and die contradiction of madness consists in embracing this 
with passion. The critical point in such madness is thus again not the 
subjective, but the little finitude which has become a fixed idea, which is 
t something that can never happen to the infini te. 
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need to prepare yourself fully to (ipnvince everybody by tbe 
ol^ective trudi of what you say, that all is in order as as 
your sanity is concerned.* !/^s he walks, along and <-hinlrs 
abaut this, he sees a ball lying on the ground, picks it up, and 
puts it jnto the tail pocket of his coat. Every step he takes 
the ball\trikes him, politely speaking, on his hinder parts, 
and every time it thus strikes him he says: ‘Bang, the earth is 
round.* He comes to the city, and at once calls on one of his 
friends; he wants to convince him that he is not cra2y, and 
therefore walks back and forth, saying continually: ‘Bang, 
the earth is roimd!* But is not the earth roimd? Does the 
asylum still crave yet another sacrifice for<his opinion, as in 
the time when all men believed it to be flat as a pancake? 
Or is a man who hopes to prove that he is sane, by uttering 
a generally accepted and generally respected objective truth, 
insane? And yet it was clear to the physician that the patient 
was not yet cured; though it is not to be thought that the 
cure would consist in getting him to accept the opinion that 
the earth is flat. But all men are not physicians, and what the 
age demands seems to have a considerable influence upon the 
question of what madness is. .Aye, one could almost be 
tempted sometimes to believe that the modem age, which 
has modernized Chri*^ 'anity, has also modemiza^ the 
question of Pontius Pilate, and that its urge to find something 
in which it can rest proclaims itself in the question: What is 
madness? When a Privatdocent, every time his scholastic gown 
reminds him that he ought to say something, says de omnibus 
• dubitandum est, and at the same time writes away at a system 
which offers abundant internal evidence in every other sen- 
tence that the man has never doubted anything at all: he is 
not regarded as mad. 

Don Quixote is the prototype for a subjective^^adness, in 
which the passion of inwardness embraces a particular fimte 
fixed idea. But absmee of inwardness gives us on the 
other hand the prating madness, which is quite as comical; 
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and it might be a very dbirable thing if an experimental 
psychologist vrould delineate it by taking a handful of such 
philosophers andtbiinging them together. In the type of 
madness which manifests itself in an aberrant inwardness, 
the tragic and die comic is that the something wl^h is of 
such infinite concern to the unfortunate indiviaual is a 
particular fixation which does not really concern anybody. 
In die type of madness which consists in the abs^ce of in> 
wardness, the comic is that though the something which the 
happy individual knows really is the trudi, the truth which 
concerns all men, it does not in the shghtest degree concern 
the much respected prater. This type of madness is more 
inhuman than the other. One shrinks from looking into the 
eyes of a madman of the former type lest one be compelled 
to plumb there the depths of his deUrium; but one dares not 
look at a madman of the latter type at all, from fear of 
discovering that he has eyes of glass and hair made from 
carpet-rags; that he is, in short, an artificial product. If you 
meet someone who suffers from such a derangement of 
feeling, the derangement consists in his not having any, you 
listen to what he says in a cold and awful dread, scarcely 
knowing whether it is a human being who speaks, or a 
cunningly contrived walking stick in which a talking 
machine has been concealed. It is always unpleasant for a 
proud man to find himself unwittingly drinking a toast of 
brotherhood with a public hangman; but to find oneself 
engaged in rational and philosophical conversation with a 
walking stick is almost enough to make a man lose his mind.' 

★ ★ ★ 

Let us take the problem of what it means to die. I know 
concemii^K. this what people in general know about it; I 
know that I shall die if 1 take a dose of sulphuric add, and 
also if 1 drown myself, or go to sleep ip an atmosphere of 
, coal gas, and so forth. I know that Napoleon always went 
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about with poison ready to hand^and dut Juliet in Shakes- 
peare poisoned herself. I Imow that the Stoics regarded 
suicide as a courageous deed, and that (^ers consider it a 
cowardly act. I know that death may result from so ridicur* 
lous am^ trivial a circumstance that even the most serious- 
minded of men cannot help laughing at death; I know that it 
is possible to escape what appears to be certain death, and so 
forth. I know that the tragic hero dies in the fifth act of the 
drama, and that death here has an infinite significance in 
pathos; but that when a bartender dies, death does not have 
this significance. I know that the poet can interpret death 
in a diversity of moods, even to the linilt of the comical; 

I pledge myself to produce the same diversity of effects in 
prose. I know furthermore what the clergy are accus- 
tomed to say on this subject, and I am familiar with the 
general run of themes treated at funerals. If nodiing else 
stands in the way of my passing over to world history, I am 
ready; I need only purchase black cloth for a ministerial 
gown, and I shall engage to preach funeral sermons as well 
as any ordinary clergyman. I freely admit that those who 
wear a velvet inset in their gowns do it more elegantly; but 
this distinction is not essential any more than the difference 
between five dollars ai- 1 ten dollars for the hearse. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this almost extraordinary know- 
ledge or facility in knowledge, I can by no means regard 
death as something I have understood. Before I pass over to 
universal history — of which I must always say: ‘God knows 
* whedier it is any concern of yours’ — ^it seems to me that I 
had better think about this, lest existence mock me, because 
1 had become so learned and high-falutin that I had forgotten 
to understand what will sometime happen to me as to every 
human being— sometime, nay, what am I saying: suppose 
death were so treacherous as to come to-morrow! Merely 
this ode uncertain^, when it is to be understood and held 
fast by an existing individual, and hence ent» into ev^ry* 
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diougnt, precisely because ic is an nncertainty entering into 
my beginning upon universal Ijiistory even, so that I make it 
clear to myself v^ether if death comes to-morrow, I am 
beginning upon something that is worth beginning — merely 
this one imcertainty generates inconceivable di^culties, 
difficulties that not even the speaker who treats of death is 
always aware of, in that he thinks that he apprehends the 
uncertainty of death, while nevertheless forgetting to think 
it into what he says about it, so that he speaks movingly and 
with emotion about the uncertainty of death, and yet ends 
by encouraging his hearers to make a resolution for the 
whole of hfe. This is essentially to forget the imcertainty of 
death, since otherwise the enthusiastic resolve for the whole 
of life must be made commensurable with the uncertainty 
of death. To think about it once for all, or once a year at 
matins on New Year’s morning, is, of course, nonsense, and 
is the same as not thinking about it at all. If someone who 
thinks the thought in this manner also assumes to explain 
universal history, then it may well be that what he says 
about universal history is glorious, but what he says about 
deadi is stupid. If death is always uncertain, if I am a mortal 
creature, then it is impossible to understand this uncertainty 
in tcfil\s of a mere generality unless indeed I, too, happen to 
be merely a human being in general. But this is surely not 
the case, and it is only the absent-minded, like Soldin the 
bookseller for example, who arc merely human beings in 
general. And if initially my human nature is merely an 
abstract somethmg, it is at any rate the task which life sets 
me to become subjective; and in the same degree that I 
become subjective, the uncertamty of death comes more 
and more to interpenetrate my subjectivity dialectically. It 
thu^beconTs^ more and more important for me to think it in 
connection with every factor and phase of life; for since the 
uncertainty is there in every moment, ir can be overcome 
only by overcoming it in every moment. 
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If, on the other hand, the uncef tainty of death is merely 
somediing in general, then my own deadi is itsdf only some- 
thing in general. Perhaps this is also the case for systematic 
phfiosophers, for absentminded people, ^or the late Herr 
Soldin, hh own death is supposed to have been such a thing 
in general: ‘when he was about to get up in the morning he 
was not aware that he was dead.’ But the fact of my own 
death is not for me by any means such a something in 
general, although for others, the fact of my death may 
indeed be something of that sort. Nor am I for myself such 
a something in general, although perhaps for others I may 
be a mere generality. But if the task of lifels to become sub- 
jective, then every subject will for himself become the very 
opposite of such a something in general. And it would seem 
to be a somewhat embarrassing thing to be so significant for 
universal history, and then at home, in company with one- 
self, to be merely a something in general. It is already 
embarrassing enough for a man who is an extraordinary, 
important figure in the public assembly to come home to his 
wife, and then to be for her only such a somediing in 
general. 

* ★ * 

If Hegel had written bis whole Logic and in the Preface 
disclosed the fact that it was merely a thought experiment 
(in which, however, at many points he had shirked some- 
thing), he would have been the greatest thinker that has 
ever lived. Now this is comic. 

★ * ★ 

When a man has gone astray to the point of perdition and 
he is about to sink, his last speech, the sign w, ‘and yet 
something better in me is being lost.’ It is hke the bubbles 
rising to the surface/rom a drowning man; that is the sign — 
that he sinks. Just as self-isolation can be a man’s downfall. 
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because he will not reveal what is hidden, in the same way 
to pronounce those words spells destruction. For that 
declaration expre^ the fact t^t he has become so objective 
to himself diat he W talk of his own destruction as of solhe- 
thing setded, which can now be of psychological interest to 
a third person. The hope that there was something' better in 
him, which should have been psed in silence to work for his 
salvation, that hope is made public and used as an ingredient 
in the funeral oration he pronounces upon himself. 

★ ★ ★ 

When the question of truth is raised in an objective manner, 
rejiection is directed objectively to the truth, as an object to which 
the knower is related. Reflection is not focused upon the relation- 
ship, however, but upon the question of whether it is the truth to 
which the knower is related. If only the object to which he is 
related is the truth, the subject is accounted to be in the truth. 
When the question of the truth is raised subjectively, reflection 
is directed subjectively to the nature of the individuals relationship; 
if only the mode of this relationship is in the truth, the individual 
is in the truth even if he should happen to be thus related to what 
is not true. Let us take as an example the knowledge of God. 
Objoidvely, reflection is directed to the problem of whether 
this object is the true God; subjectively, reflection is directed 
to the question whether the individual is related to a some- 
thu^ in such a manner that his relationship is in truth a God- 
relationship. On which side is the truth now to be found? 
Ah, may we not here resort to a mediation, and say: It iT 
on neither side, but in the mediation of both? Excelloitly 
well said, provided we might have it explained how an 
existing individual manages to be in a state of mediation. 
For to bqAi a state of mediation is to be finished, while to 
exist is to become. Nor can an existing individual be in 
two places at the same time — ^he cannpt be an identity of' 
subject and object. When he is nearest to being in two places 
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at the same time he is in passion; bpt passion is momentary, 
and passion is also the highest expression of subjectivity. 

The existing individual whd chooses to pursue the objec- 
dve^way enters upon the entire proximbdon-process by 
which it is proposed to bring God to light objecdvely. But 
this is in eternity impossible, because God is a subject, and 
therefore exists only for subjecdvity in inwardness. The 
existing individual who chooses the subjecdve way appre- 
hends instantly the entire dialecdcal difficulty involved in 
having to use some time, perhaps a long dme, in finding 
God objecdvely; and he feels this dialecdcal difficulty in all 
its painfulness, because every moment is wasted in which he 
does not have God.^ That very instant he has God, not by 
virtue of any objecdve deUberadon, but by virtue of the 
infinite passion of inwardness. The objecdve inquirer, on 
the other hand, is not embarrassed by such dialecdcal diffi- 
culdes as are involved in devoting an oidre period of invesd- 
gadon to finding God — since it is possible that the inquirer 
may die to-morrow; and if he lives he can scarcely regard 
God as something to be taken along if convenient, since 
God is precisely that which one ta]ces ^ toutprix, which in the 
understanding of passion consdtutes the true inward 
reladonship to God. 

An objective uncertainty held fast in the approximation-process 
of the most passionate inwardness is the truth, the highest truth 
attainable for an existing individual. At the point where the 
way swings ofiT (and where this is cannot be specified 
/ibjecdvely, since it is a matter of subjecdvity), there objec- 

I la tliis manner God certainly becomes a postulate, but not in the 
otiose manner in which this word is commonly understood. It becomes 
dear rather tiut die only way in which an existing individual comes into 
relation wiffi God, is when the dialectical contradiction brings his passion 
to the point of despair, and helps him to embrace God withid>e ‘category 
of despair’ (^th). Then the postulate is so &r &om being arbitrary that 
it is ptedtdy ft life-necessity. It is tiien not so mudt tiiat God is a 
postiuate, as that die existing individual’s postulation of God is a 
■ecessity. 
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dve knowledge is placed in abeyance. Thus die subject 
merely has, objectively, the uncertainty; but it is diis which 
precisely increases the tension^ of that infinite passion which 
constitutes his inwardness. The truth is predsedy the venture 
which chooses an objective uncertainty with the passion of 
the infinite. I contemplate the order ofhature in t£e hope of 
finding God, and I see omnipotence and wisdom; but I also 
see much else that disturbs Iny mind and excites anxiety. 
The sum of all this is an objective uncertainty. But it is for 
this very reason that the inwardness becomes as intense as it 
is, for it embraces this objective uncertainty with the entire 
passion of the infinite. In the case of a mathematical proposi- 
tion the objectivity is given, but for this reason the truth of 
such a proposition is also an indifierent truth. 

But the above definition of truth is an equivalent expres- 
sion for faith. Without risk there is no faith. Faith is 
precisely the contradiction between the infinite passion of 
the individual’s inwardness and the objective uncertainty. If 
I am capable of grasping God objectively, I do not believe, 
but precisely because I cannot do this I must believe. If I 
wish to preserve myself in faith I must constandy be intent 
upon holding fast the objective uncertainty, so as to remain 
out jiq)on die deep, over seventy thousand fathoms of water, 
still preserving my faitL 

★ ★ ★ 

What a curious, yet profound turn of phrase which makes 
it possible to say: in this case there is no question of a choice-*^ 
I choose this and this. To continue: Christianity says to a 
man: you shall choose the one essential thing but in sudi a 
way that there is no question of a choice — ^if you drivel on 
any long^ then you do not in fact choose the one essential 
thing; like the Kingdom of God it must be chosen first. 

So thae is consequendy something ^in regard to which < 
there may not be, and in thought cannot be a choice, and 
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neverdieless it is a choice. Consequontiy, the very fact th a t in 
this case there is no choice expresses die tremendous passion 
or intensity with which it muik be chosen. Ckiuld there be a 
deader expression of the fact that the Uberty of choice is only 
a qualified form of fieedom? . . . However asto nishing it 
may seeix^ one is therefore obUged to say that only ‘fear and 
trembling’, only constraint, can help a man to freedom. 
Because 'fear. and trembling’ and compulsion can master 
him in such a way that there is no longer any question of 
choice — ^and then one chooses the right thing. At the hour 
of death most people choose the right thing. 

Now how are the sciences to help? Simply not at all, in no 
way whatsoever. They reduce everything to calm and ob- 
jective observation — ^with the result that freedom is an 
inexplicable something. Scientifically Spinoza is the only 
one who is consistent. 

The problem is the same as with behef and speculation; it 
is like sawing: in one case it means making oneself objec- 
tively light, in the other case making oneself subjectively 
heavy — ^and people want to saw in and out at the same time. 
Freedom really only exists because the same instant it (free- 
dom of choice) exists it rushes with infinite speed to bind 
itself unconditionally by c ‘loosing resignation, the choke of 
which it is true that in it there is no question of a choice. 

The inconceivable marvel of the omnipotence of love is 
that God can really grant so much to man, that almost like 
a lover^ He can say of Himself: ‘will you have me or not’, 
2hd so wait one second for the answer. 

But, alas, man is not so purely spirit. It seems to him that 
since die choice is left to him he can take time and^rst of all 
think the matter over seriously. What a miserable anti-t 
climax. ‘Seriousness’ simply means to choose Go^ at once 
and ‘first’. In that way man is left juggling with a phantom: 

^ S. K. is playing on (he two words *<ujri’ and * at fine* to woo and to 
makefiee. * 
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fireedom of choice — the question whether he does or 
does not possess it, etc. And ^t even becomes scientific. He 
does not notice fiiat he has thus sufiered the loss of his free- 
dom. For a time perhaps he delights in the diough£s of 
freedom until it changes again, and he become^ doubtful 
whether he is free or not. Then he loses his freedom of 
choice. He confuses everything by his faulty tactics (mili- 
tarily spealdng). By directing his mind towards ‘freedom of 
dioice’ instead of choosing he loses both freedom and free- 
dom of choice. Nor can he ever recover it by the use of 
thought alone. If he is to recover his freedom, it can only be 
through an inteftsified ‘fear and trembling’ brought forth 
by the thought of having lost it. 

The most tremendous thing which has been granted to 
man is: the choice, freedom. And if you desire to save 
it and preserve it there is only one way: in the very same 
second unconditionally and in complete resignation to give 
it back to God, and yourself with it. If the sight of what is 
granted to you tempts you, and if you give way to the 
temptation and look with egoistic desire upon the fireedom 
of choice, then you lose your freedom. And your punish- 
ment is: to go on in a kind of confusion priding yourself on 
haviSg — freedom of choice, but woe upon you, that is your 
judgement: You have freedom of choice, you say, and still 
you have not chosen God. Then you wiU grow ill, freedom 
of choice will become your idie fixe, till at last you will be 
like die rich man who imagines that he is poor, and will die 
of want: you sigh that you have lost your freedom of choice 
— and your fault is only that you do not grieve deeply 
enough or you would find it again. 

I. BECOMING 

How does that which comes into being change? Or, what 
< is the nature of the change involved in becoming (xtyijcnc)? 
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All Other change presupposes the existence of 

dut which changes, even when the change consists in ceasing 
to be. Not so, however, in the case of booming. For if 
the«ubject of becoming does not in itself rfinain unchanged 
in the process of becoming, it is not this which comes into 
being, but some odier thing, and the question is guilty 
of a (ircdt^Tic cl« tKKoytuoi, in that the inquirer in the 
given case either sees some other change co-present with 
the change of becoming, which confuses his question; or he 
mistakes the nature of what is undergoii^ becoming, and 
dius cannot put the question. If a plan, in coming into being, 
is changed in itself, it is not this plan that Qomes into being; 
but if it comes into being unchanged, what is the nature of 
the change by which it comes into being? This change is 
clearly not a change in essence, but m being; it is a transition 
from not being to being. But this non-being which the 
subject of becoming leaves behind must itself have some sort 
of being; for otherwise we could not say, as we said above, 
that the ‘subject of becoming remains unchanged in the pro- 
cess of becoming’; unless we propose to say that it has no 
being of any kind, whereby the, change we call becomii^ 
would again for another reason be absolutely different from 
every other kind of chang?, in that it would not be a cl^mge 
at all; for every change presupposes a something. But a 
being of this kind, which is nevertheless a non-being, is 
what we know as possibility; and a being which is being is 
actual being, or actuality; so that the change involved in 
becoming is die transition firom possibility to actuality. 

Can the necessary come into existence? Becoming is a 
change; but the necessary cannot undergo any change, 
since it is always related to itself, and related to itself in the 
same manner. All coming into being is a kind^f sufferingt 
and the necessary cannot suffer; it cannot suder thd sufering 
of the actual, which is that the possible (not only die ex- 
cluded pqpbility, But also die accepted possibility) reveab 
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itself as nodiing the moqient it becomes actual; for the pos- 
sible is annihilated in the actual. Everything that comes into 
being proves precisely by ccfming into being that it is not 
necessary; for die necessary is die only diing that cafinot 
come into being, because the necessary is. 

Is not necessity, then, a synthesis of possibiUty and 
actuality? — ^What could dm mean? The possible and the 
actual do not differ in essence but in being; how could there 
&om this difference be formed a s^thesis constituting the 
necessary, which is not a determination of being but of 
essence, since it is of the essence of the necessary to be. If the 
possible and thet actual were capable of uniting to become 
the necessary, they would in becoming the necessary become 
an absolutely diderent essence, which is not a kind of change; 
and in becoming necessity or the necessary they would 
become that which alone of all things excludes becoming, 
which is as impossible as it is self-contradictory. (Compare 
the Aristotelian principle: ‘it is possible,’ ‘it is possible that 
not,’ ‘it is not possible.’ — ^The theory of true and false 
propositions, e.g., Epicurus, tends only to confuse die issue 
here, since it is essence and not being which is reflected 
upon, so that in this way no help is afforded widi respect to 
a detetminadon of future being.) 

Necessity stands entirely by itself. Nothing ever comes 
into being with necessity; what is necessary never comes into 
being; nothing becomes necessary by coming into being. 
Nothing whatever exists because it is necessary; but ^e 
necessary is because it is necessary, or because the necessaiy 
is. The actual is no more necessary than die possible, for the 
necessary is absolutely different from both. (Compare 
Aristode’s doctrine of the two kinds of possibility in reladon 
to the neceesary. The mistake lies in his beginning with the 
principle diat everything which is necessary is possible. In 
order to avoid having to assert contradictory and even self- 
^ contradictory predicates about the necessity, he Iselps him- 
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self out by creating two species pf possibility, instead of 
discovering diat his first principle is incorrect, since possi- 
bility cannot be predicated of the necessasy.) 

'She change involved in becoming is an actual change; the 
transition takes place with freedom. Becoming is never 
necessaryt It was not necessary before it came into being, for 
then it could not come into being; nor after it came into 
being, for then it has not come into being. All becoming 
takes place with freedom, not by necessity. Nothing that 
comes into being does so by virtue of a logical ground, but 
only through the operation of a cause. The illusion pro- 
voked by the intervening causes is thati,the becoming is 
nlade to seem necessary; their truth is, that as they have 
themselves come into being, they ultimately refer back to a 
free cause. Even the possibility of deducing consequences 
from a law of nature does not indicate that any becoming is 
necessary, which becomes clear as soon as we reflect defi- 
nitely upon becoming as such. The same is the case with 
expressions of freedom, provided we refuse to permit our- 
selves to be deceived by the expressions, but reflect upon the 
becoming. 

2. THE mSTORICAL 

Everything that has come into being is eo ipso historical. 
For even if it accepts no further historical predicate, it never- 
theless accepts the one decisive historical predicate: it has 
come into being. That whose becoming is a simultaneous 
becoming {Nebeneinander, Space) has no other history than 
this. But even when viewed in this fight (en masse), and 
abstracting from what an ingenious speculation calls the 
history of nature in a special sense, nature has a history. 

But the historical is the past (for the present paessing upon 
the confines of the future has not yet become historical). 
How then can it be said that nature, though immediately 
present, ii^iistoricall except in the sense of the said ingenious^ 
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speculation? The difficujlty comes from the fact that nature 
is too abstract to have a dialectic vdth respect to time in the 
stricter sense. This is naturets imperfection, that it has no 
history in any other sense; but it is a perfection in na^e 
that it nevertheless has this suggestion of a history, namely 
that it has come into being. (This constitutes it& past, the 
fact it exists is its present.) Qn the other hand, it is the per- 
fection of the eternal to have no history, the eternal being 
the only existence that has absolutely no history. 

However, becoming may present a reduplication, i.e., the 
possibility of a second becoming within the first becoming. 
Here we have the historical in the stricter sense, subject to a 
dialectic with respect to time. The becoming which in this 
sphere is identical with the becoming of nature is a possi- 
bility, a possibility which for nature is its whole reality. But 
this historical becoming in the stricter sense is a becoming 
within a becoming, which should constantly be kept in 
mind. The more specifically historical becoming comes into 
being by the operation of a relatively free cause, which in 
turn points ultimately to an absolutely free cause. 

3. THE APPREHENSION OF THE PAST 

The historical cannot be given immediately to the senses, 
since the elusiveness of becoming is involved in it. The im- 
mediate impression of a natural phenomenon or of an event 
is not the impression of the historical, for die becoming in- 
volved cannot be sensed immediately, but only the present 
of some content. But the presence of the historical includes 
the fact of its becoming, or else it is not the presence of die 
historical as such. 

Immedbtb sensation and immediate cognition cannot 
deceive. This is by itself enough to show that the historical 
cannot be the object of either, because ^e historical has the 
^ elusiveness which is implicit in all becoming. As^mpared 
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widi the immediate, becoming has an elusiveness by vdiich 
the most dependable fact is rendered doubtful. Thus when 
the observer sees a star, the sW becomes ihvolved in doubt 
th<^ moment he seeks to become aware its having come 
into being. It is as if reflection took the star away from the 
senses. ^ much then is clear, that the organ for the historical 
must have a structure analogous with the historical itself; it 
must comprise a corresponding somewhat by which it may 
repeatedly negate in its certainty the uncertainty that corres- 
ponds to the uncertainty of becoming. The latter uncer- 
tainty is two-fold: the nothingness of the antecedent non- 
being is one side of it, while the annihilation of the possible 
is another, the latter being at the same time the annihilation 
of every odier possibility. Now belief is a function that has 
the required character; for in the certainty of belief there is 
always present a negated uncertainty, in every way corres- 
ponding to the uncertainty of becoming. Faith believes what 
it does not see; it does not believe that the star is there, for 
dut it sees, but it believes that the star has come into being. 
The same holds true of an event. The ‘what’ of a happening 
may be known immediately, but by no means can it be 
known immediately that it has happened. . . . 

It is not accurate to sa/ that the conclusion of belief is an 
inference from effect to cause; I cannot sense or know im- 
mediately that what I sense or know immediately is an effect, 
since for the inunediate apprehension it merely is. I believe 
that it is an effect, for in order to bring it under this category 
H must already have made it doubtful with the uncertainty 
implicit in becoming. 'When faith resolves to do this, doubt 
has been overcome; in that very instant the indifference of 
doubt has been dispelled and its equihbrium overdurown, 
not by knowledge but by will. Thus it will be Sbqi that fluth 
is the most disputable of things while in process of approxi- 
mation; for the uqjcertainty of doubt, strong and invincible 
in makk^ things ambiguous, dis-putare, is brought into sub; 
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jecdon within it. But it^is the least disputable when once 
constituted, by virtue of its new quality. Belief is the oppo- 
site of doubt. Belief and dpubt are not two forms of 
knowledge, determinable in continuity with one another, 
for neither of them is a cognitive act; they are opposite 
passions. Belief is a sense for becoming, and doubt is a 
protest against every conclusion that transcends immediate 
sensation and immediate cordon. The scepdc does not, 
for example, deny his own existence; but he draws no con- 
clusion from fear of being deceived. In so far as he has 
recourse to dialecdcs in order to make die opposite of any 
given conclusion tseem equally probable, it is not on the 
foundadon of these dialecdcal arguments that he sets up his 
scepdcism. They are but outworks, human accommoda- 
dons. He has no result, therefore, not even a negadve result; 
for this would be to recognize the validity of knowledge. 
By an act of will he resolves to keep himself under restraint 
from every conclusion. 


★ ★ ★ 

The paradox is the source of the thinker’s passion, and the 
thinker without a paradox is like a lover without feeling: 
a paltry mediocrity. But the highest pitch of every passion is 
always to will its own downfall; and so it is also the supreme 
passion of the Reason to seek a collision, though this colli- 
sion must in one way or another prove its undoing. The 
supreme paradox of all thought is the attempt to discover 
something that thought cannot diink. This passion is a4 
bottom present in all thinking, even in the thinking of the 
individual, in so far as in thinking he pardcipates in some- 
thing transcending himself. . . . 

The paradoxical passion of the Reason is aroused and 
seeks a collision; without righdy imderstanding itself, it is 
bent upon its own downfall. This is like what happens in 
connecdon with the paradox of love. Man lives undisturbed 
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a self-centred life, until there awsjjtens within him the para- 
dox of self-love, in dhe form of love for another, the object 
of his longing. (Self-love is (jhe tmderlying principle, or the 
principle that is made to lie under, in all love; wh^ce if we 
conceive a religion of love, this religion need make but one 
assumption, as epigranunadc as true, and take its realization 
for granted: namely the condition that man loves himsdf, in 
order to cotpmand him to love his neighbour as himself.) 
The lover is so completely transformed by die paradox of 
love that he scarcely recognizes himself; so say the poets, 
who are the spokesmen of love, and so say also the lovers 
themselves, since they permit the poets merely to take the 
words from their lips, but not the passion from their hearts. 
In like manner the paradoxical passion of the Reason, while 
as yet a mere presentiment, retroactively affects man and his 
self-knowledge, so that he who thought to know himself is 
no longer certain whether he is a more strangely composite 
animal than Typhon, or if perchance his nature contains a 
gender and diviner part. 

But what is diis vinknown something with which the 
Reason collides when inspired* by its paradoxical passion, 
with the result of unsettling even man’s knowledge of him- 
self ? It is the Unknown It is not a human being, in so far 
as we know what man is; nor is it any other known thing. 
So let us call this unknown something: God. It is nothing 
more than a name we assign to it. The idea of demon- 
strating that this unknown something (God) exists, could 
«carcely suggest itself to the Reason. For if God does not 
exist, it would of course be impossible to prove it; and if 
He does exist, it would be folly to attempt it. For at the 
very outset, in beginning my proof, I will have presuppose^ 
it, not as doubtful but as certain (a presupposkion is never 
doubt^, for the very reason that it is a presupposition), 
since ofherwise I wotild not begin, readily understanding 
that the ^hole v^uld be impossible if He did not exist. 
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But if when I speak of proving God’s existence I mean that I 
propose to prove that the Unknown, which exists, is pod, 
then I express myself unfortunately. For in that case I do not 
prove anything, Iq^t of all an existence, but merely develop 
the content of a conception. Generally speaking, it is a diffi- 
cult matter to prove that anything exists; and w^at is still 
worse for the intrepid souls who undertake the venture, the 
difficulty is such, diat fame scarcely awaits those who con- 
cern themselves with it. The entire demonstration always 
turns into something very different from what it assumes to 
be, and becomes an additional development of the conse- 
quences that flow from my having assumed that the object in 
question exists. Thus 1 always reason from existence, not 
towards existence, whether I move in the sphere of palpable 
sensible fact or in the realm of thought. I do not, for ex- 
ample, prove that a stone exists, but that some existing thing 
is a stone. The procedure in a court does not prove that a 
criminal exists, but that the accused, whose existence is 
given, is a criminal. Whether we call existence an accessorium 
or the eternal prius, it is never subject to demonstration. Let 
us take ample time for consideration. We have no such 
reason for haste as have those who from concern for them- 
selves or for God or for some other thing must make haste 
to get its existence demonstrated. Under such circumstances 
there may, indeed, be need for haste, especially if the prover 
sincerely seeks to appreciate the danger that he himself or 
the thing in question may be non-existent unless the proof is 
finished; and does not surreptitiously entertain the thougly; 
ffiat it exists whether he succeeds in proving it or not. 

If it were proposed to prove Napoleon’s existence from 
Napoleon’s deeds, would it not be a most curious proceed- 
ing? His exjstoice does, indeed, explain his deeds, but the 
deeds do ifot prove his existence, unless I have already under- 
stood the word ‘his’ so as thereby to have assumed his 
odstence. But Napoleon is only an individual, an^ in so far 
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as diere exists no absolute reladonship between him and his 
deeds, some other penon might have performed the same 
de|ds. Perhaps this is the reaibn why I cannot pass from the 
deeds to existence. If I call these deeds the Heeds of Napoleon 
die proof becomes superfluous, since I have already named 
him; if I^gnore this, I can never prove from the deeds that 
they are Napoleon’s, but only in a purely ideal manner that 
such deeds are the deeds of a great general, and so forth. 
But between God and His works there exists an absolute 
relationship; God is not a name but a concept. Is this perhaps 
the reason that His essentia involvit existentiam? The works of 
God are such that only God can perform'them. Just so, but 
where then are the works of God? The works from which 
I would deduce His existence are not immediately given. 
The wisdom of God in nature, His goodness, His wisdom in 
the governance of the world — are all these manifest, perhaps, 
upon the very face of things? Are we not here confronted 
with the most terrible temptation to doubt, and is it not 
impossible finally to dispose of all these doubts? But from 
such an order of things I will surely not attempt to prove 
God’s existence; and even if I began I would never finish, 
and would in addition have to live constantly in suspense, 
lest something so terrible should suddenly happen that my 
bit of proof would be demolished. From what works then 
do I propose to derive the proof? From the works as appre- 
hended through an ideal interpretation, i.e., such as they do 
not immediately reveal themselves. But in that case it is not 
from the works that I prove God’s existence. I merely 
develop the ideality I have presupposed, and because of my 
confidence in this I make so bold as to defy all objections, 
even those that have not yet been made. In beginning my 
proof I presuppose the ideal interpretation, and^o that I 
will be successful in carrying it through; but what else is this 
but to presuppose /hat ^d exists, so that 1 really begin by 
virtue of'Soufidence in Him? 
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And how does God’s existence emerge from the proof? 
Does it follow straightway, without any breach of continu- 
ity? Or have wd not here anf analogy to the behaviour of 
these toys, the htdc Cartesian dolls? As soon as I let go of £be 
doll it stands on its head. I must therefore let it go. So also 
with the proof for God’s existence. As long as I keep hold 
on the proof, i.e., continue to demonstrate, the existoice 
does not come out, if for no other reason than that I am 
engaged in proving it; but when I let the proof go, the 
existence is there. But this act of letting go is surely also 
something; it is, indeed, a contribution of mine. Must not 
diis also be taken into the account, this little moment, brief 
as it may be — ^it need not be long, for it is a leap. However 
brief this moment, if only an instantaneous now, diis ‘now’ 
must be included in the reckoning. . . . 

Whoever, therefore, attempts to demonstrate the exis- 
tence of God (except in the case of clarifying the concept, 
and without the reservatio jinalis noted above, that the exis- 
tence emerges from the demonstration by a leap) proves in 
lieu thereof something else, something which at times, per- 
haps, does not need a proof, and in any case needs none 
better; for the fool says in his heart that there is no God, but 
whoever says in his heart or to men: Wait just a litde and I 
will prove it — ^what a rare man of wisdom is he! If in the 
moment of beginning liis proof it is not absolutely undeter- 
mined whether God exists or not, he does not prove it; and 
if it is thus undetermined in the beginning he will never 
come to begin, partly from fear of failure since God perha^ 
does not exbt, and partly because he has nothing with which 
to begin. 

* * ★ 

How does the learner come to realize an understanding 
with this paradox? We do not ask diat^he understand die 
paradox, but only (hat this is the paradox. It coriSes to pass 
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when the Reason and the paradojc encounter one ano^er 
happily in the moment; when the Reason sets itself aside 
and the paradox bestows itsqjf. The thirdf entity in which 
thi^^ union is realized (for it is n6t realized in the Reason, 
since it is set aside; nor in the paradox, which bestows itself— 
hence it is realized in somethmg) is that happy passion to 
which we will now assign a name, though it is not the name 
that so much .matters. We shall call this passion: faith. This 
then must be the condition of which we have spoken, which 
the paradox contributes. Let us not forget that if the paradox 
does not grant this condition, the learner must be in posses- 
sion of it. But if the learner is in possession of the condition, 
he is eo ipso himself the Truth, and the moment is merely the 
moment of occasion. 


★ ★ ★ 

If it were possible to have a physical certainty that God 
would use one as an instrument (hke a king his minister) — 
how could it be possible not to submit vullingly to every 
sacrifice. But it is not possible to have a real certainty, or 
even a purely immediate certainty of one’s relation to God. 
For God is spirit. One can only have a spiritual relationship 
to a spirit, and a spiritual .dationship is eo ipso dialectical. 

I cannot acquire an immediate certainty as to whether 1 
have faith — for to believe means precisely that dialectical 
hovering which, although in fear and trembling, never des- 
pairs; faith is an infinite self-made care as to whether one has 
faith — ^and diat self-made care is faith. 
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. . . Wilt thou forgive that siime by which I have wonne 
Others to sinne, and made my sinne their doore? 
Wilt thou forgive that sinne which I did shunne 
A yeare or two, but wallowed in a score? 

When thou hast done, thou hast not done, 

Fot’ I have more. 


I have a sinne of feare, that when I have spunne 
My last thred, I shall perish on the shore; 

Swear by thy selfe, that at my death thy sonne 
Shall shine as he shines now, and heretofore; 
And having done that, thou hast done. 

I have no more. 


John Donnb 


Sin is: before God in despair not to will to be oneself, or 
before God in despair to will to be oneself. 

★ ★ ★ 

No despair is entirely without defiance: in fact, defiance is 
implied in the very expression, *not to will to be.* On the 
other hand even the extremest defiance of despair is after ^ 
never without some weakness. The (hfiference is, therefore, 
only relative. The one form is, so to speak, the despair of 
womanliness, the other, manliness. 

★ ★ ★ 

It is linguisticaily correct to say, ‘in despair over die 

earthly’ (die occasion), and *about the eternal’, bu$ 'over one- 
*■ 120 
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self’, because this is again anodier e^cpression for the occasion 
of despair, which in its concept is ^ways about the eternal, 
whereas that over which onejdespairs mzf be of the most 
vai!ious sorts. One despairs over that which fixes one in des- 
pair, over one’s misfortune, for example, over the earthly, 
over the loss of one’s fortune, but about that which, righdy 
tmderstood, releases one from despair, therefore about the 
eternal, about one’s salvation, about one’s own power, etc. 
In relation to the self one employs both words: to despair 
over and about oneself, because the self is doubly dialectic. 
And herein consists the obscurity, especially in all lower 
forms of despair, and in almost all despaisers, that with such 
passionate clearness a man sees and knows over what he is in 
despair, but about what it is escapes his notice. 

★ ★ ★ 

The difference between the despair of weakness and die 
despair over weakness consists of the fact that the foregoing 
form has the consciousness of weakness as its final conscious- 
ness, whereas in this case consciousness does not come to a 
stop here but potentiates itself to & new consciousness, a con- 
sciousness of its weakness. The despairer understands that it 
is weakness to take the e«j.dily so much to heart, that it is 
weakness to despair. But then, instead of veering sharply 
away from despair to faith, humbling himself before God 
for his weakness, he is more deeply absorbed in despair and 
despairs over his weakness. 

^ust as a father disinherits a son, so the self is not willing to 
recognize itself after it has been so weak. In its despair it can- 
not forget this weakness, it hates itself in a way, it will not 
humble itself in faith under its weakness in order to gain 
itself again; no, in its despair it will not hear of iteelf, so to 
speak, will not know anything about itself. But there can 
be no question of being helped by forgetfulness, no question 
of slipping^^y die aid of forgetfulness under the determinant. 
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of selflessness, and so bei^g a man and a Christian like other 
men and Christians; no, for this the self is too much z self. 
As it often was die case with ^e father who disinherited his 
son that the outward fact was of little avail to him, he didbot 
by this get free of his son, at least his thought did not; as is 
often the case with the lover’s curse upon the hated one (i.e., 
the loved one): that it does not help much, it almost im- 
prisons him the more — so it is in the case of the despairing 
self with relation to itself. 

FORMS OF DESPAIR 

I.’ The Despair of Immediacy 

Properly speaking, immediacy has no self, it does not 
recognize itself, so neither can it recognize itself again; it ter- 
minates, therefore, preferably in die romantic. When 
immediacy despairs it possesses not even enough self to wish 
or to dream that it had become what it did not become. The 
immediate man helps himself in a different way: he wishes 
to be another. Of this one may easily convince oneself by 
observing immediate men. At the moment of despair no 
wish is so natural to them as the wish that they had become 
or might become another. Commonly such a despairer is 
infinitely comic. Think of a self (and next to God there is 
nothing so eternal as a self), and then that this self gets a 
notion of asking whether it might not let itself become or 
be made into another . . . than itself. And yet such a 
despairer, whose only wish is this most crazy of all trans- 
formadons, loves to think that this change might be accom- 
plished as easily as changing a coat. For the immediate man 
does not recognize his self, he recognizes himself only by his 
dress, he recognizes (and here again appears the inJEuiitely 
comic trait), he recognizes that he has a self only by ex- 
ternals. There is no more ludicrous confusion, for a self is 
Just inflnitely different from externals. 
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2. The Despair ofVossihility 

In possibility everything is possible. Hdice in possibility 
one can go astray in all possible ways, but essentially in two. 
One form is the wishful yearning form, the other is the 
melanch<j 4 y fantastic — on the one hand hope; on the other, 
fear or anguished dread. Fairy tales and legends so often 
relate that a knight suddenly perceives a rare bird, which he 
continues to run after, since at the beginning it seemed as if it 
were so very near — but then it flies off again, until at last 
night falls, and he has become separated from his compani- 
ons, being unable to find his way in the wilderness where he 
now is. So it is with the possibflity of the wish. Instead of 
summoning back possibility into necessity, the man pursues 
the possibility — ^and at last he cannot And his way back to 
himself. — In the melancholy form the opposite result is 
reached in the same way. The individual pursues with 
melancholy love a possibility of agonizing dread, which at 
last leads him away from himself, so that he perishes in the 
dread, or perishes in that in which he was in dread of 
perishing. 


3. The Despair of Necessity 

The determinist or the fatahst is in despair, and in despair 
he has lost his self, because for him everything is necessary. 

The fatalist is in despair — ^he has lost God, and therefore 
himself as well; for if he has no God, neither has he a self. 
But the fatalist has no God — or, what is the same thing, his 
God is necessity. The worship of the fatalist is, therefore, at 
its maximum an exclamation, and essentially it is dumbness, 
dumb submission, he is unable to pray. So to pray is to 

is for 
one to 
> more. 


breathe, and possibility is for the self what oxygen 
breathing. But for possibility alone or for necessity al 
supply the 'Conditions for the breathing of prayer is nc 
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possible (ban it is for a^man to Inreathe oxygen alone or 
nitrogen alone. 

For in ofder to pray there n^mt be a God, there must be a 
sdf plus possibility, or a self and possibility in die pregifant 
sense; for God is that aU things are possible, and that all 
thills are possible is God; and only die man whose being 
has been so shaken that he became spirit by understanding 
that all things are possible, only he has had dealings with 
God. The fact that God’s will is die possible makes it pos- 
sible for me to pray: if God’s will is only the necessary, man 
is essentially as speechless as the brutes. 


4. The Despair of Resignation 

Much which is embellished by the name of resignation is a 
kind of despair, that of willing despairingly to be one’s 
abstract self, of willing despairingly to be satisfied with die 
eternal and thereby to be able to defy or ignore suffering in 
the earthly and temporal sphere. The dialectic of resignation 
is commonly this: to will to be one’s eternal self, and then 
with respect to something positive wherein the self suffers, 
not to win to be oneself, contenting oneself with the thought 
that, after all, this will disappear in eternity, thinking itself 
therefore justified in not accepting it in time, so that, al- 
though suffering under it, die self will not make to it the 
concession that it properly belongs tb the self; that is, it will 
not humble itself under it in faith. Resignation regarded as 
despair is essentially different from the form, *in despair «t 
not willing to be oneself’, for it wills desperately to be 
itself— with exception, however, of one particular, with 
respect to which it wills despairingly not to be itself. 

5. Defiant Despair 

In order to will in despair to be oneself th^re mbst be con- 
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sciousness of the infinite self. This infinite self, however, is 
reall'y only the abstractest form, the abstractest possibility of 
the self, and it is this self thejinan despairingly wills to be, 
defaching the self from every relation to* the Power which 
posited it, or detaching it from the conception that there is 
such a Pdwer in existence. By the aid of this infinite form 
the self despairingly wills to dispose of itself or to create itself, 
to make itself the self it wills to be, distinguishing in the con- 
crete self what it will and what it will not accept. The man’s 
concrete self, or his concretion, has, in fact, necessity and 
limitations; it is this perfectly definite thing, with these 
faculties, dispositions, etc. But by the «id of the infinite 
form, the negative self, he wills &st to imdertake to re- 
fashion the whole thing, in order to get out of it in this 
way a self as he wants to have, produced by the aid of the 
infinite form of the negative self— and it is thus he wills to 
be himself. That is to say, he is not willing to begin with the 
beginning but ’in the beginning’. He is not willing to attire 
himself in himself, nor to see his task in the self given him; 
by the aid of being the infinite form he wills to construct it 
himself. 


6. Demoniac Despair 

The demoniac despair is the most potentiated form of the 
despair which despairingly wills to be itself. This despair 
does not wall to be itself wdth Stoic doting upon itself, nor 
with self-deification, willing in this way, doubdess men- 
daciously, yet in a certain sense in terms of its perfection; 
no, wdth hatred for existence it walls to be itself, to be itself 
in terms of its misery; it does not even in defiance ot 
defiandy will to be itself, but to be itself in spite; it does not 
even wrffl in defiance to tear itself free from the Power which 
posited it, it wills to obtrude upon this Power in spite, to 
hold on to'it out of malice. And that is natural, a malignant 
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objection must above all fake care to hold on to that against 
which it is an objection. Revolting against the whde of 
existence, it thinks it has hold pf a proof against it, against its 
goodness. This proof the despairer diinks he himself is, 
and that is what he wills to be, therefore he wills to be him- 
self, himself with hid torment, in order with this tOrment to 
protest against the whole of existence. Whereas the weak 
despairer will not hear about what comfort eternity has for 
him, so neidier will such a despairer hear about it, but for a 
different reason, namely, because this comfort would be the 
destruction of him as an objection against the whole of 
existence. It is (to describe it figuratively) as if an author 
were to make a slip of the pen, and that this clerical error 
became conscious of being such — perhaps it was no error 
but in a far higher sense was an essential constituent in the 
whole exposition — it is then as if this clerical error would 
revolt against the author, out of hatred for him were to 
forbid him to correct it, and were to say, ‘No, I will not be 
erased, I will stand as a wimess against thee, that thou art a 
very poor writer.’ 


★ ★ ★ 

Every human existence which is not conscious of itself as 
spirit, or conscious of itself before God as spirit, every human 
existence which is not thus grounded transparently in God 
but obscurely reposes or terminates in some abstract uni- 
versahty (state, nation, etc.), or in obscurity about itself takes 
its faculties merely as active powers, without in a deeper 
sense being consciom whence it has them, which regards 
itself as an inexplicable somediing which is to be understood 
from without — every such existence, whatever it accom- 
plishes, diough it be the most amazing exploit, whatever it 
explains, though it were the whole of existence, however 
intensely it enjoys life aesthetically— every such existence is 
^after all, despair. It was this the old theologians nlleant when 
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they talked about the virtues of ^e pagans being splendid 
vicesi They meant that die most inward experience of die 
pagan was despair, that the pagan was not Conscious of him- 
self before God as spirit. Hence it came about (to cite here 
an example which has at the same time a deeper relation to 
the whoic study) that the pagans judged self-slaughter so 
lighdy, yea, even praised it, notwithstanding that for the 
spirit it is the most decisive sin, that to break out of existence 
in this way is rebellion against God. The pagan lacked the 
spirit’s definition of the self, therefore he expressed such a 
judgement of 5c//^slaughter — and this the same p^an did 
who condemned with moral severity thfft, unchastity, etc. 
He lacked the point of view for regarding self-slaughter, he 
lacked the God relationship and the self. From a purely 
pagan point of view self-slaughter is a thing indifferent, a 
thing every man may do if he likes, because it concerns 
nobody else. If from a pagan point of view one were to 
warn against self-slaughter, it must be by a long detour, by 
showing that it was breach of duty toward one’s fellow men. 
The point in self-slaughter, that it is a crime against God, 
entirely escapes the pagan. One cannot say, therefore, that 
the self-slaughter was despair, which would be a thoughtless 
hysteron proteron; one must say that the fact that the pagan 
judged self-slaughter as he did was despair. 

★ ★ ★ 

In Stoicism we see the combination of pride and coward- 
ice. One remains on the heights of pride as long as possible 
by always having cowardice as an escape. Pride is therefore 
like the extravagance of a bankrupt all during the time in 
which he knows that he will declare himself a bankrupt. It 
is not that pride changes into cowardice on tKe appearance 
of suicide; no, pride was all the time bolstered up with the 
thought of suicide; pride was cowardice. 
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THE SOCRATIC DEFINITION OF SIN 

Sin is ignorance. This is die well-known Socratic defini- 
tion of sin, which, like everything Socratic, is an opinion 
always worthy of attention. 

The difficulty with the Socratic definition is that it leaves 
undetermined how ignoranice itself is to be more precisely 
understood, the question of its origin, etc. That is to say, 
even if sin be ignorance (or what Christianity would perhaps 
prefer to call stupidity), which in one sense cannot be denied, 
we have to ask, is this an original ignorance, is it always the 
case that one has Qot known and hitherto could not know 
anything about the truth, or is it a superinduced, a subse- 
quent ignorance? If it is what the last question impUes, then 
sin must properly have its ground in something else, it must 
have its ground in the activity with which a man has 
laboured to obscure his inteUigence. But also when this is 
assumed, the stiff-necked and tough-Uved difficulty returns, 
prompting the question whether at the instant a man began 
to obscure his inteUigence he was distincdy conscious of 
what he was doing. If he was not distincdy conscious of this, 
then his intelligence was already somewhat obscured before 
he began, and the question merely returns again. If it is 
assumed on the contrary that when he began to obscure his 
inteUigence he was distincdy conscious of it, then sin (even 
though it be tmconsdousness, seeing that this was an in- 
duced state) would not lie in the intelligence but in the wiU, 
and the question which must be raised is about the relation 
of the inteUigence and the wiU to one another. With such 
questions as these (and one might continue to augment them 
for many a day) the Socratic definition does not deal. 

Socrates, therefore, never reaUy gets to the determinant 
we know as sin, which is surely a defect in a definition of sin. 
Why is this? For if sin is indeed ignorance, then sin properly 
does not exist, since sin is definitely consciousness.*^ If siu con- 
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sists in being ignorant of what is right, so diat one conse- 
quenlly does what is wrong, sin does not exist. If this is siti, 
^en it must be assumed, as Socrates also assumed, that the., 
cash does not occur of a man knowing ;what is right- and 
doing what is wrong, or knowing that a thing is wrong and 
doing thtt wrong. So then, if the Socratic definition is cor- 
rect, sin does not exist. 

What determinant is it then that Socrates lacks in deter- 
mining what sin is? It is will, defiant wiU. The Greek 
intdlectualism was too happy, too naive, too aesthetic, too 
ironical, too witty ... to be able to get it sinfully into its 
head that a person knowingly could fail |o do the good, or 
knowingly, with knowledge of what was right, do what 
was wrong. The Greek spirit proposes an intellectual 
categorical imperative. 

Socrates explains that he who does not do the right thing 
has not understood it; but Christianity goes a Htde further 
back and says, it is because he will not understand it, and 
this in turn because he does not will the right. And in die 
next place, describing what properly is defiance, it teaches 
that a man does wrong although he understands what is 
right, or forbears to do the right although he understands 
what is right. 

So then, Christianly imderstood, sin Ues in the will, not 
in die intellect; and this corruption of the will goes well 
beyond the consciousness of the individual. This is die 
perfecdy consistent declaration, for otherwise the question 
h*w sin began must arise with respect to each individual. 

★ ★ ★ 

The nature of original sin has often been examined and 
yet the principal category has been missing — ^it is dread, that 
is what really determines it; for dread is a desire fdlr what one 
fears, a sympathetic antipathy; dread is an alien power which 
takes hol<f of the*individual, and yet one cannot extricate 
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onesdf firom it, does not wish to, because one is afraid, but 

C i 

what one fears attracts one. Dread renders the individual 
powerless, and the first sin always happens in a moment of 
weakness; it therefore lacks any accountableness, but &at 
want is the real snare. 

V 

★ ★ ★ 

Generally we are accustomed to say that paganism lies in 
sin, perhaps it might be better to say that it lies in dread. 
Paganism upon the whole is sensuousness, but this is a 
sensuousness which has a relation to spirit, although the 
spirit in the deepest sense is not yet posited as spirit. But 
precisely this possibility is dread. 

If then we ask further what is the object of dread, the 
answer as usual must be that it is nothing. Dread and 
nothing regularly correspond to one another. So soon as 
the actuality of freedom and of the spirit is posited, dread is 
annulled {aufgehoben). But what then is signified more 
particularly by the nothing of dread? dt is fate. 

Fate is a relation to spirit as something external, it is a 
relation between a spirit and another which is not spirit, and 
with which, nevertheless, it has to stand in a spiritual 
relationship. Fate may mean two things exacdy opposite, 
since it is a unity of necessity and chance. This has not al- 
ways been pointed out. Much has been said about the pagan 
fatum (this being in turn variously modified in the Oriental 
and in the Greek interpretation) as if it were necessity. A 
vestige of this has been sufiered to remain in the Christian 
view, where it came to mean fate, i.e., the accidental which 
cannot be made commensurable with providence. That, 
however, is not the true sense, for fate is precisely the unity 
of necessity Jtnd chance. This is ingeniously expressed by 
representing fate as blind, for that which walks forward 
blindly walks just as much by necessity as by chance. A 
necessity which is not conscious of itself i^T eo ipso\a. relation 
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the next instant to chance. Fate then is the nothing of dread. 
It is mottling, for so soon as the spirit is posited dread is an- 
nulled; but fate is, too, for thereby providence also is posited. 
Orfe can say, therefore, of fate* as Paul say%of an idol, that *it 
is nothing in the world’ — but the idol nevertheless is the 
object of«the pagan’s religiousness. 

So in fate the dread of the pagan has its object, its nothing. 
The pagan cannot come into relation with fate, for one in- 
stant it is necessity, the next instant it is chance. And yet he 
is in relation to it, and this relation is dread. Nearer to fate 
than this the pagan cannot come. The attempt paganism 
made was penetrating enough to cast a pew light upon it. 
He who has to explain fate must be just as ambiguous as fate 
is. And this, too, the oror/e was. But in turn the oracle might 
mean exacdy the opposite. So the relation of the pagan to 
the oracle is again dread. In this fact lies the profound and 
inexplicable tragic of paganism. The tragic, however, does 
not lie in the fact that the utterance of the oracle is ambigu- 
ous, but in the fact that the pagan could not forbear to take 
cotmsel of it. He is in relation to it and dare not refrain from 
consulting it. Even at the moment of taking counsel he is 
in an ambiguous relation to it (sympathetic and antipadietic). 
And think then of the explanations given by the oracle! 

The concept of guilt and sin does not in the deepest sense 
emerge in paganism. If it had emerged, paganism would 
have foundered upon the contradiction that one might 
become guilty by fete. This indeed is the supreme contra- 
diction, and in this contradiction Christianity breaks forth. 
Pa ganism does not comprehend it; for that it is too frivolous 
in its defeoition of the concept of guilt. 

★ ★ ★ 

One;of ihe lower satisfactions for guilt is the aesthetic- 
metaphysical conception of nemesis. Nemesis is outwardly 
dialectic, ^t is tlfe consequence of outwardness, or the 
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lignteousiiess of nature. The aesthetic is the unopened in- 
wardness; hence that which is or should be inwardnessimust 
manifest itself as an outward perception. It is as whoi in a 
tragedy the hero pf a bygone age manifests himself as spirit 
before the eyes of the sleeper; the spectator must behold the 
spirit, although its manifestation is due to the sleeper’s 
inwardness. So it is also with the consciousness of guilt; 
inwardness becomes externaUty. Hence one could see the 
Furies; but precisely this visibiHty of theirs makes the in- 
wardness less terrible, and precisely by reason of their 
visibihty a limit was prescribed to them: the Furies did not 
dare to enter the ^temple. On the other hand, when one 
conceives the consciousness of guilt as remorse, though it 
were only for a single fault, this guiltiness is precisely the 
terrible experience, for remorse no one can see, and remorse 
accompanies one across every threshold. But the visibihty 
of the Furies expresses symbohcally the commensurabihty 
between the inward and the outward, whereby the con- 
sciousness of guilt is finitized and satisfaction made to con- 
sist in the suffering of temporal pimishment and atonement 
to consist in death, wherewith everything ends in the sadly 
exalted feelii^ which is death’s assuagement, that the whole 
thing is now over, and there is no eternal guilt. 

★ * ★ 

The concept of guilt and sin posits precisely the single in- 
dividual as the single individual. There is no question of any 
relation to the whole world or to anything diat is past. It i» a 
question only of a man being guilty, and yet he must 
become guilty by fate, by that, therefore, of which there is 
no question, and thereby he must become that which 
precisely anntils the concept of fate, and this he must become 
by fiite. ' 

This contradiction, interpreted in a mistaken way, gives 
the mistakoi concept of original sin; rightly understood, it 
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gives the correct concept, namely^ that every individual is 
himsalf and the race, and that the later individual is not 
essentially diflferent from the first. In the possibihty of dread 
freedom succumbs, overwhelmed by fate. .Then its actuality 
rises up, but widi die explanation that it became guilty. 
Dread at the extremest point where it seems as if the indi- 
vidual had become gudty is not yet guilt. So guilt comes 
neither as a necessity nor by chance, and therefore to the 
concept of guilt corresponds providence. 

THE CONCEPT OF DREAD 

Innocence is ignorance. In his innocence man is not 
determined as spirit but is soulishly determined in immediate 
unity with his natural condition. Spirit is dreaming in man. 
This view is in perfect accord with that of the Bible, and 
by refusing to ascribe to man in the state of innocence a 
knowledge of the difference between good and evil it con- 
demns all the notions of merit Catholicism has imagined. 

In this state there is peace and repose; but at the same time 
there is something different, which is not dissension and 
strife, for there is nothing to strive with. What is it then? 
Nothing. But what effect does nothing produce? It begets 
dread. This is the profound secret of innocence, that at the 
same time it is dread. Dreamingly the spirit projects its own 
reality, but this reaHty is nothing, but this nothing constandy 
sees innocence outside of it. 

Dread is the qualification of the dreaming spirit, and as 
such it has its place in psychology. When awake, the differ- 
ence between myself and my other is posited; sleeping, it is 
suspended; dreaming, it is a nothing vaguely hinted at. The 
reality of die spirit constandy shows itself in a* form which 
entices its possibility, but it is away as soon as one grasps after 
it, and it is a nnrhing which is able only to alarm. More it 
cannot do So long is it only shows itself.^ One almost never 
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sees the concept dread d^t with in psychology, and I must 
therefore call attention to the fact diat it is diiferentofrom 
fear and similar concepts which refer to something definitp, 
whereas dread is the reality o^ freedom as possibility anterior 
to possibility. One does not therefore find dread in the 
beast, precisely for the reason that by nature the b:»st is not 
qualihed by spirit. 

When we consider the dialectical determinants in dread, 
it appears that they have precisely the characteristic ambi- 
guity of psychology. Dread is a sympathetic antipathy and an 
antipathetic sympathy. One easily sees, I think, that this is 
much more truly, a psychological subject than it is a con- 
cupiscence. Language confirms this completely. One speaks 
of a sweet dread, a sweet feeling of apprehension, one speaks 
of a strange dread, a shrinking dread, etc. 

The dread which is posited in innocence is, in the first 
place, not guilt; in the second place, it is not a heavy burden, 
not a suffering which cannot be brought into harmony with 
the felicity of innocence. If we obseiwe children, we find 
this dread more definitely indicated as a seeking after 
adventure, a diirst for the prodigious, the mysterious. The 
fact that there are children in whom this is not found proves 
nothing, for neither in the beast does it exist, and the less 
spirit, the less dread. This dread belongs to the child so 
essentially that it cannot do without it; even though it 
alarms him, it captivates him nevertheless by its sweet feel- 
ing of apprehension. In all nations in which the childish 
character is preserved as the dreaming of the spirit this dread 
is found, and the deeper it is, the more profound is the 
nation. It is only a prosaic stupidity which thinks that this is 
a disorganization. Dread has here the same significance that 
melancholy Iks at a far later point where freedom, after 
having passed through imperfect forms of its history, has to 
copie to itself in a deeper sense. 

Just as the relation of dread to its object, toV>medung 
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which is nothing (language in this instance also is pregnant: 
it spe^A)f being in dread of nothing), is altogether ambigu- 
ous, so will the transition here from innocence to guilt be 
conrespondingly so dialectical that, whatever it is, it evi- 
dently must be psychological, as it ought to be. The qualita- 
tive leap ij outside of ambiguity, but he who through dread 
becomes guilty is innocent, for it was not he himself, but 
dread, an alien power which laid hold of him, a power 
which he loved and yet dreaded — and yet he is guilty, he 
who after all loved it while he feared it. There is nothing 
in the world more ambiguous, and therefore, this is the only 
psychological explaiudon, although (to repeat what I have 
said) it never occurs to it to want to be the explanation 
which explains the qualitative leap. Every theory about the 
prohibition tempting Adam or the seducer deceiving him 
has only for a superficial observation sufficient ambiguity, 
while it perverts ethics, introduces a quantitative determina- 
tion, and would by die help of psychology pay man a com- 
pliment firom which everyone who is ethically developed 
would beg to be excused, regarding it as a new and deeper 
seduction. 

Everything turns upon dread coming mio view. Man is 
a synthesis of the sot^h *nd the body. But a synthesis is 
unthinka ble if the two are not united in a third factor. This 
third factor is the spirit. In the state of innocence man is not 
merely an animal, for if at any time of his life he was merely 
an animal, he never would become a man. So then the 
spi{it is present, but in a state of immediacy, a dreaming 
state. Forasmuch as it is present, it is in one way a hostile 
power, for it constantly disturbs the relation between soul 
and body, a relation which endures, and yet does no^ endure, 
inasmuch as it has endurance only by means bf the spirit. 
On the other hand, it is a friendly power which ha# precisely 
the function of constituting the relationship. What then is 
man’s relatibn to ithis ambiguous power? How is spirit 
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related to itself and to its situation? It is related as dread. 
It cannot do away with itself, so long as itself is o^t^de of 
itself. Neither can man sink down into die vegetative life, 
for he is determined as spirit. He cannot flee firom dread, 
for he loves it; really he does not love it, for he flees from 
it. Innocence has now reached its apex. It is igncyrance, but 
not an animal brutality, but an ignorance which is qualifled 
by spirit, but which precisely is dread, because its ignorance 
is about nothing. Here there is no knowledge of good and 
evil, etc., but the whole reality of knowledge is projected in 
dread as the immense nothing of ignorance. 

Innocence sdll is, but one word suffices, and with that 
ignorance is concentrated. Innocence of course cannot 
understand this word; but dread has as it were obtained its 
first prey; instead of nothing, innocence gets an enigmatic 
word. So when it is related in Genesis that God said to 
Adam, “Only of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil thou shalt not eat,” it is a matter of course that Adam 
did not understand this word. Foi; how could he have 
understood the difference between good and evil, seeing 
dut this distinction was in fact consequent upon the enjoy- 
ment of the fruit? 

When one assumes that die prohibidon awakens the 
desire, one posits a knowledge instead of ignorance; for 
Adam would have had to have a knowledge of freedom, 
since his desire was to use it. The explanation therefore 
anticipates what was subsequent. The prohibition alarms 
Adam (induces a state of dread) because the proliibiuon 
awakens in him the possibility of freedom. That which 
passed innocence by as the nothing of dread has now entered 
into him, and here again it is a nothing, the alarming possi- 
bility of bein^ able. What it is he is able to do, of that he has 
no conce^fdon; to suppose that he had some concepdon is to 
presuppose, as commonly is done, what came later, the 
distincdon between good and evil. The>e is onl)^ the possi- 
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bility of being able, as a heightened expression of dfiread, 
becameAthis in a more profound s6nse is and is not, because 
in a more profound sense he loves it and flees from it. 

After the word of prohibitibn follows the word of judge- 
ment: ‘Thou shalt surely die.’ What it means to die, Adam, 
of cours^ cannot conceive; but if one assumes that these 
words were said to him, there is nothing to prevent his 
having a notion of the terrible. Indeed even the beast is able 
to understand the mimic expression and movement in the 
speaker’s voice, without imderstanding the word. In case 
one lets the prohibition awaken desire, one may also let the 
word about pimishment awaken a deterring conception. 
However, this confuses things. The terrible becomes in this 
instance merely dread; for Adam has not understood what 
was said, and here again we have only the ambiguity of 
dread. The infinite possibility of being able draws closer for 
the fact that this possibflity indicates a possibility as its con- 
sequence. 

Thus innocence is brought to its last extremity. It is in 
dread in relation to tSe prohibition and the punishment. It is 
not guilty, and yet it is in dread, as though it were lost. 

Further than this psychology cannot go, but so far it can 
reach, and moreover it r . n verify this point again and again 
in its observation of human life. 

Here in the conclusion I attached myself to the BibUcal 
account. I let the voice of the prohibition and the punish- 
ment come from without. This naturally has tormented 
n^y thinkers. The difficulty, however, is one we need only 
smile at. Innocence is indeed well able to talk, inasmuch as in 
language it possesses the expression for everything in the 
spiritual order. In view of this, one need only asstune that 
Adam talked with himself. The imperfection in the account, 
that another speaks to Adam about what he doesmot under- 
stand, i^ thus eliminated. Adam was able to taUc. From this 
it does not^ollow^hat in a deeper soise he was able to tmder- 

10 
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Stand the word uttered. This applies above all to the distinc- 
tion between good and evil, which is made in language, to 
be sure, but is only inteUigible to freedom, hmocence can 
very well utter this distinction; but the distinction is not for 
it, and for it this Las only the significance we have shown 
above. 

Dread as the Presupposition of Original Sin and as Explaining 

Original Sin Retrogressively in the Direction of its Origin 

Let us now examine the account of Genesis more closely, 
trying to put aside the fixed idea that it is a myth, and re- 
min(hng ourselves Hut no age has been so intent upon pro- 
ducing myths as our own, which is producing myths at the 
same time that it wants to extirpate all myths. 

So Adam was created, had bestowed names upon the 
animals (so here we have language, even though of a kind as 
imperfect as that of children when they are learning to 
recognize an animal on the ABC card), but had not found 
society for himself. Eve was created, formed from his rib. 
She stood in as intimate a relation to him as possible, and 
yet this was still an external relation. The existence in this 
sense of a thousand Adams signifies no more than one. This 
may be said in view of the descent of the race from one pair. 
Nature has no liking for a meaningless profusion. If, there- 
fore, it is assumed that the race descends from several couples, 
there would have been a moment when nature had an un- 
necessary profusion. As soon as the fact of generadonds 
posited no man is a superfluity, for every individual is him- 
sdf and the race. 

Then follows the prohibidon and the judgement. But the 
serpent was iliore subde than any beast of the field. He 
endces woman. Even though one would call this a myth, 
one must remember that it does not disturb thought nor 
confuse the concept^ as a myth of the understanding does. 
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The myth represoits as outward that which occurred in- 
Yirardly. 

What first we have to remark upon here is that woman is 
firSt seduced, and that therei4>on she set^uces man. I have 
elsewhere sought to explain in what sense woman is the 
weaker sex, as is commonly said of her, and also to show 
that dread is more natural to her than to man. 

In the foregoing I have several times called attention to the 
fact that the view presented in this work does not deny the 
propagation of sinfulness through generation, or in other 
words that sinfulness has its history in the fact of generation; 
I have only said that sinfulness moves by^quantitative deter- 
minants, whereas sin comes in constantly by the qualitative 
leap of the individual. Here one can already see one signifi- 
cance of the quantitative process of generation. Eve is the 
derived being. True, she is created like Adam, but she is 
created out of a precedent creature. True, she is innocent 
like Adam, but there is as it were a presentiment of a dis- 
position, which inde^ is not yet in existence, yet may seem 
like a hint of the sinfulness posited by reproduction. It is the 
fact of being derived which predisposes the individual, 
without for all that making him guilty. 

Now remains the serpent. I am no lover of esprit, and 
volente Deo I shall withstand the temptation of that serpent 
who, as at the beginning of time he tempted Eve, has in the 
course of time tempted writers to be spirituel. I prefer to 
admit bluntly that I can associate no definite thought with 
th* serpent. The difficulty about the serpent moreover is 
quite a different one, namely, that it lets the temptation 
come from without. This conflicts directly with the teach- 
ing of the Bible, with the well-known classical passage in St. 
James affirming that God tempts no man and also is tempted 
by no one, but that every man is tempted by hiihself. For 
when one thinks that one has rescued God by lettii^ man 
be tempte)? by thfc serpent, and that dyis one is in accord 
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'with St. James’s saying, i^t God tempts no man, one then 
collides with the second saying, that God is not ten^pted by 
anyone, for the serpent’s temptation of man was at the same 
time an indirect temptation directed against God, by mudng 
himself up in the relation between God and man; and one 
collides with the third saying, that every man is tempted 
by himsdf. 

THE FALL AND SEXUALITY 

The consequence was a double one; that sin came into the 
world and that sexuahty was posited — the one being in- 
separable from the^other. This is of the utmost importance 
in order to show what was man’s original state. For if in fact 
he was not a synthesis which reposes in a third factor, one 
thing could not have two consequences. If he were not a 
synthesis of soul and body which is sustained by spirit, the 
sexual could never come into the world with sinfulness. 

Wc will leave speculators out of account and simply 
assume the presence of sexual differentiation before the Fall, 
"with the observation, however, that it did not strictly exist, 
because it does not exist in ignorance. In this respect we have 
support in the Scripture. 

In his innocence man was, in so far as he was spirit, a 
dreaming spirit. The synthesis therefore is not actual; for 
the combining factor is precisely the spirit, and this is not 
yet posited as spirit. In the animal sexual diversity can be 
developed instinctively; but in this way man cannot have it, 
precisely because he is a syndiesis. The instant the spirit 
posits itself it posits the synthesis, but to posit the synthesis it 
must first permeate it differentiaUy, and the extremest ex- 
pression of the sensuous is precisely the sexual. This extreme 
man can attain only at the instant when the spirit becomes 
actual; before that time he is not an animal, but neither is he 
properly a man. The instant he becomes a man he becomes 
such only by being tat the same time an animal.'* 
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Sinfulness then is not sensuousness, not by any means; 
^ut Y^t^out sin there is no sexuality, and without sexuality 
no history. A perfect spirit has neither the one nor the other, 
h^e also the sexual difference is annuli^ in the resurrec- 
tion, and hence, too, no angel has history. Even though the 
archangel Michael had recorded all the missions on which he 
was sent and which he performed, this nevertheless is not his 
history. Th^ synthesis is first posited in the sexual as a contra- 
diction, but at the same time, like every contradiction, as a 
task, the history of which begins that very instant. 

Sensuousness is not sinfulness. Sensuousness in the state of 
innocence is not sinfulness, and yet sensuousness is presoit. 
Adam indeed was in need of food and drink, etc. The 
generic difference is posited in innocence. Only at the in- 
stant when sin is posited is the goicric difference also posited 
as propensity [Drift]. 

Here as usual I must deprecate every mistaken conclusion, 
as if, for example, it now ought to be the true task to ignore 
the sensual, i.e., in ap. external sense to reduce it to naught. 
Once the sexual is posited as the extreme point of the syn- 
thesis, it is no use ignoring it. The task is of course to win it 
into conformity with the destiny of the spirit. (Here lie all 
the moral problems of ^le erotic.) The realization of this 
task is the triumph of love in a man in whom the spirit has 
triumphed in such a way that the sexual is forgotten and only 
remembered in forgetfulness. When this has come about, 
then sensuousness is transfigured into spirit and dread driven 
out. 

In describing love, pure and innocent as they may repre- 
sent it, all poets associate with it an element of dread. To 
pursue this subject more in detail is the business of an 
aesthetidst. But why this dread? Because in tKe culmination 
of the node the spirit cannot take part. I will*speak here 
with Greek candour. The spirit indeed is present, for it is 
this whictf constitutes the synthesis, bpt it caimot express 
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itself in the erotic eiqperience; it feels itself a stranger. It 
says as it were to the erotic, *My dear, I cannot a«diird 
party here, therefore I will hide myself for die time being.’ 
But this precisely 4s dread. 

THE FALL AND THE TEMPORAL 

Nature’s security is due to the fact that time has no signifi- 
cance for it. Only in the instant does history begin. Man’s 
sensuousness is by sin posited as sinfulness, and dierefore is 
lower than that of the beast, and yet this is because here the 
higher life begins, for now begins spirit. 

The instant is that ambiguous moment in which time 
and eternity touch one another, thereby positing the tem- 
poral, where time is constandy intersecting eternity and 
eternity constandy permeating time. Only now does that 
division acquire significance: the present, the past, and 
the future. 

In making this division, attention is at once drawn to the 
fact that in a certain sense the future signifies more than the 
present and the past; for the future is in a sense the whole of 
which the past is a part, and in a sense the future may signify 
the whole. This is due to the fact that the eternal means first 
of all the future, or that the future is the incognito in which 
the eternal, as incommensurable for time, would neverthe- 
less maintain its relations with time. Thus we sometimes 
speak of the future as identical with eternity: the future Ufe- 
etemal life. Since die Greeks did not have in a deeper sense 
the concept of the eternal, neither did they have die concept 
of the future. One cannot therefore reproach die Greek life 
for losing itself in the instant, or rather we cannot even say 
that it was lost; for by the Greeks die temporal was con- 
ceived just as naively as vras the sensuous, because the 
category of spirit was lacking. 

The instant and t]ie future posit in turh the past. If the 
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Greek life might be supposed to define time in any sense, 
jt is ^ time past, yet without defining this by its relation to 
the present and the future, but defining it, like the definition 
of time in general, as a goin§-by. Here, the significance of 
the Platonic recollection is evident. The Greek eternity lies 
behind, «s the past into which one enters only backwards.^ 
However, to say that eternity is the past is to present a per- 
fectly abstract concept of it, whether this be further defined 
philosophically (by the philosophical dying to the world) 
or historically. 

In general, by seeing how the past, the future, the eternal 
are defined, one can see how the instant has been defined. 
If there is no instant, then the eternal appears to be behind, 
like the past. It is as though I were to picture a man walking 
along a road but do not assume that he takes a step, then the 
road behind him appears to be the distance travelled. If the 
instant is posited, but merely as a discremen, then the future 
is the eternal. If the instant is posited, so is the eternal — but 
also the future, whifh comes again like the past. This ap- 
pears clearly in die Greek, the Jewish, and the Christian 
conceptions. The concept around which everything turns in 
Christianity, the concept which makes all things new, is the 
fullness of time, is the insiant as eternity, and yet this eternity 
is at once the future and the past. If one does not give heed 
to this, one cannot save any concept from heretical and 
treasonable admixtures which destroy the concept. One 
does not get the past as a thing for ittelf but in simple con- 
tinuity with the future — and with that the concepts of con- 
version, atonement, redemption, are resolved in the signifi- 
cance of world history, and resolved in the individual 
historical development. One does not get die future as a 
thing for itself— and with that the resurrection*and the judge- 
ment come to naught. 

^ Here aopin one must bear in mind the category 1 maintain, i.e., 
r^etition, by whicK one enters eternity forwards. 
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The instant sin is posited, the temporal is sin. We do not 
say that the temporal is sinfulness, any more dian {ha«t th« 
sensuous is sinfulness; but for the fact that sin is posited the 
temporal signifies .sinfulness, therefore that man sins who 
lives merely in the instant abstracted from the eternal. If 
Adam (to speak again by way of ‘accommodadou’ and to 
speak foolishly) had not sinned,the would the same instant 
have passed over into eternity. On the other hand, as soon 
as sin is posited it does not avail to want to abstract oneself 
from the temporal, any more than it would from die 
sensuous. 


THE FALL AND DEATH 

From the characterizadon of the temporal as sinfulness 
death in turn follows as punishment. This is a progression, 
an analogy of which, si placet, may be found in the fact that, 
even in reladon to the external phenomenon, death is more 
terrible in the degree that the organism is more perfect. 
Thus, whereas the death and decay of a plant diffuses an 
odour almost more delicious than its spicy breath, the decay 
of an animal, on the other hand, infects the air. It is true 
in a deeper sense that the more highly we value man, the 
more terrible death appears. The beast cannot properly be 
said to die; but when the spirit is posited as spirit, death 
appears terrible. The dread of death therefore corresponds 
to that of childbirth, though with this I do not subscribe to 
what in part is said truly, in part only wittily, in part enthusi- 
asdcally, in part hghdy, about death being a metamorphosis. 
At the instant of death man finds himself at the extremest 
point of the synthesis; the spirit cannot, as it were, bepresoit, 
and yet it must wait, for the body must die. The pagan view 
of death — ^as the pagan’s sensuousness was more naive and 
his sense of time more carefree — ^was milder ^and more 
attractive, but it lacked the highest elemen^. Let one read the 
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beautiful essay by Lessing on the representation of death in 
cUssicid Itt, and one cannot doiy diat one is put in a mood of 
pleasurable sadness by this picture of die sleeping genius, or 
by observing the beautiful solemnity wid\ which ^e genius 
of death bows his head and extinguishes the torch. There is, 
if one wiU, something indescribably persuasive and alluring 
in the thought of trusting oneself to such a guide, who is 
as tranquillizing as a recollection in which nothing is recol- 
lected. But on the other hand there is in turn something 
uncanny in following this mute guide; for he conceals 
nothing, his form is no incognito, as he is, so is death, and 
therewith all is over. There is an unfathomable sadness in 
seeing this guide vdth his friendly figure bend over the dying 
man and with the breath of his last kiss extinguish the last 
spark of life, while all he has experienced has already van- 
ished litde by litde, and death only is left, which, itself un- 
explained, explains that the whole of life was a game in 
which all, the greatest and the least, went out like tapers, one 
by one, and at last the soul itself. But then there is implied 
by it also the muteness of annihilation, became the whole 
thing was only a childish ganie, and now the game is 
finished. 

★ ★ * 

The difference between sin and tribulation (for the situa- 
tion in both can be surprisingly alike) is that the temptations 
of sin are with desire, and the temptations of tribulations 
against desire. The opposite tactics have therefore to be 
med. Those whom sin tempts with desire do well to avoid 
the danger, but in relation to tribulation that is precisely the 
danger, the danger becomes greater next time. The volupf 
tuary does well to fly die sight or the attraction, but the man 
to whom desire is not the temptation, but on the Contrary a 
dread of coming into contact with it Qie is in tribulation) 
does well not to aifoid the sight or the attoraction; for tribula- 
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tion really wants to frighten him continually and keep him 
in a state of dread. 

★ ★ ★ 

If a child were* told that it was a sin to break its leg, what 
terror it would Uve in, and probably it would bre^ it often, 
diinking that it was a sin even to have been in danger of 
breaking it. Suppose it were impossible for him to overcome 
that childhood impression. Then, out of love for his parents 
and in order that their blunder should not end terribly in his 
own ruin, he would endure it as long as possible. A horse 
that is harnessed to too great a load pulls with all its might — 
and falls down. 

★ ★ ★ 

And sometimes people are led astray as to what sin is, and 
the cause is perhaps some well-meaning person, for example 
a man who has been very dissolute, in order to frighten his 
son from anything of the same kind, might explain that 
sexual desire was in itself sinful — ^forgetting that there was 
a difference between himself and the child — that the child 
was innocent and would therefore of necessity misunder- 
stand him. 

★ ★ ★ 

The greatest danger for a child, where reUgion is con- 
cerned. 

The greatest danger is not that his father or tutor should be 
a freethinker, not even his being a hypocrite. No, the danger 
lies in his being a pious. God-fearing man, and in the child 
being convinced thereof, but that he should nevertheless 
notice that deep in his soul there Ues hidden an unrest which, 
consequently, not even the fear of God and piety could 
calm. Thb danger is that the child in that situation is almost 
provoked to draw a conclusion about God, that God is not 
infinite love. 



VI 


CHRIST THE OFFENCE 

About Christ it is significant, not tbat he sees, hears and 
tastes, but that he is made flesh. In Zeus and through him, 
sight, hearing and taste became sacred. Thus Zeus is an ani- 
mal as well as being the order of the universe. Over this 
sight and hearing and tastes reigns Number, the sacred 
niunber, the sacred teacher, the mystefy of Identity. Also 
fortune. 

When Identity reigns, there is still the Teacher. Christ 
sets up over against the teacher, the Witness, the Example, 
just as he replaces Identity by the Individual and Fate by the 
Sacrifice. 

Rudolf Kassner 

There has been said much that is strange, much that is 
deplorable, much that is revolting about Christianity; but 
the most stupid thing ever said about it is, that it is to a 
certain degree true. 

Let the speaker be offended, he is still human; let him 
despair of ever himself becoming a Christian, he is yet per- 
haps nearer than he beUeves; let him fight to the last drop of 
blood for the extermination of Christianity, he is still human 
— ^but if he is able here to say: it is true to a certain degree, 
then he is stupid. 

★ * * 

Thore is nothing new in Christianity in such*a sense that it 
has not.been in the world before. If such werd the case, 
Christianit]ir would be plainly recognizable aesthetically: 
novelty by noveliy— and again everythmg would be con- 
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fused. Sheer novelty, for example, may be the mark by 
which a mechanical discovery is recognizable, 
novelty is accidentally dialectic; but this novelty cannot con- 
stitute a stumbling-block or bffence. In the last resort, *the 
occasion of offence appUes to an individual who is in 
relationship to the essential when one wotild make new to 
him that which he ess^dally bti)]ieves he possesses. He who 
has no reUgiousness at all cannot possibly be offended at 
Christianity, and the reason why the possibiHty of offence 
lay so close to the Jews was that they stood closest to 
Christianity. If Christianity had wanted merely to add 
something new to the old, it could have aroused offence 
only relatively; but precisely because it wanted to take all 
the old and make it new, the offence lay so close to it. In 
case the novelty of Christianity had never entered into the 
heart of man, ia die sense that before its coming man had 
never possessed that which he imagined was the highest, it 
never could have aroused offence. Precisely because its 
novelty is not plain but can only be apprehended by first re- 
moving an illusion, the offence is possible. The novelty of 
Christianity, therefore, has behind it the eternal religiousness 
of hidden inwardness; for in relation to the eternal a novelty 
is indeed a paradox. Lumped at random with other novel- 
ties, or annulled by the affirmation that among all novelties 
it is the most remarkable, it is aesthetic. 

★ ★ ★ 

The immediate relationship to God is paganism, and only 
after the breach has taken place can there be any question of 
a true God-relationship. But this breach is precisely the first 
act of inwardness in the direction of determining the truth as 
inwardness. iNfature is, indeed, the work of God, but only 
the handityrork is directly present, not God. Is not this to 
behave, in His relationship to the individual, like an elusive 
author who nowhere sets down his result in large type, or 
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gives it to the reader beforehand in a preface? And why is 
Qod qJuSWe? Precisely because He is the truth, and by being 
elusive desired to keep men from error. The observer of 
nathre does not have a result immediately spt before him, but 
must by himself be at pains to find it, and thereby the direct 
relationship is broken. But this breach is precisely th^act of 
self-activity, the irruption of inwardness, ^e first determina- 
tion of the truth as inwardness. 

Or is not God so unnoticeable, so secretly present in His 
works, that a mm might very well live his entire life, be 
married, become known and respected as citizen, father, and 
captain of the hunt, without ever having discovered God in 
His works, and without ffiSt having received any impression 
of the infinitude of the etsscal, because he helped himself out 
with what constitutes an analogy to the speculative con- 
fusion of the ethical with the historical process, in that he 
helped himself out by having recourse to the customs and 
traditions prevailing in the town where he happened to live? 
As a mother admonishes her child when it sets off for a 
party: ‘Now be sure to behave yourself, and do as you see 
the other well-behaved children do,’ — so he might manage 
to hve by conducting himself as he sees others do. He would 
never do anything first, and he would never have any 
opimon which he did not first know that others had; for 
this ‘others’ would be for him die first. Upon extraordinary 
occasions he would behave as when at a banquet a dish is 
served, and one does not know how it should be eaten: he 
wonld look around until he saw how the others did it, and 
so forth. Such a man might perhaps know many things, 
perhaps even know the System by rote; he might be an 
inhabitant of a Christian country, and bow his head when- 
ever the name of God was mentioned; he would perhaps 
also see .God in nature when in company with others 
who saw God; he would be a pleasant society man — ^and 
yet^he would hate been deceived by the direct nature^ 
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of his relationship to truth, to die ediical, and to 
God. 

If God were to reveal Himself in human form and grant a 
direct relationship, by givii^g Himself, for example, *the 
figure of a man six yards tall, then our hypothetical society 
man and captain of the hunt would doubdesa> havb his 
attention aroused. But the spiritual relationship to God in 
truth, when God refuses to deceive, requires precisely that 
there be nothing remarkable about die figure, so that the 
society man would have to say: ‘There is nothing 
whatever to see.’ When God has nothing obviously re- 
markable about Him, the society man is perhaps deceived 
by not having his attention at all aroused. But this is 
not God’s fault, and the actuality of such a deception is at 
the same time the constant possibility of the truth. But if 
God has anything obviously remarkable, He deceives men 
because they have their attention called to what is untrue, 
and this direction of attention is at the same time the im- 
possibiUty of the truth. In paganism t^he direct relationship 
is idolatry; in Christendom, everyone knows that God can- 
not so reveal Himself. But this knowledge is by no means 
inwardness, and in Christendom it may well happen to one 
who knows everything by rote that he is left altogether 
‘without God in the world’, in a sense impossible in pagan- 
ism, which did have the imtrue relationship of paganism. 
Idolatry is indeed a sorry substitute, but that the item God 
should be entirely omitted is still worse. 

★ ★ ★ 

In relation to the absolute there is only one tense: the 
present. For him who is not contemporary with the 
absolute — ^for him it has no existence. And as Christ is the 
absolute. It is easy to see that with respect to Him tiiere is 
only one situation: that of contemporaneousness. The five, 
the seven, the fifteen, the eighteen hundred years are neither 
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here nor there; they do not change Him, neither do they in 
any way Reveal who He was, for \^o He is is revealed only 
to faim. 

But this is the difference Setwe»i poetry and reality; 
contemporaneousness. The difference between poetry and 
history is pearly this, that history is what really occurred, 
whereas poetry is the possible, the imaginary, the poetized. 
But what really occurred (the past) is not (except in a 
special sense, i.e., in contrast with poetry) the real. It lacks 
the determinant which is the determinant of truth (as in- 
wardness) and of all religiousness, the for thee. The past is 
not reality — ^for me: only the contemporary is reality for 
me. What thou dost Hve contemporaneous with is reality — 
for thee. And thus every man can be contemporary only 
with the age in which he Uves — ^and then with one thing 
more: with Christ’s life on earth; for Christ’s life on earth, 
sacred history, stands for itself alone outside history. 

There is a difference between truth and truths, and this 
difference is made especially evident by the definition of 
truth as being, or it is evident from the fact that a distinction 
is dravm between the way and the final decision, what is 
attained at the end, the result. 

A man discovers someuiing, gunpowder, for example. 
He, the discoverer, has perhaps spent many, many years of 
his life pondering and ruminating; perhaps many men before 
him have in vain spent a long time in a similar way — now he 
succeeds, now powder is discovered. At that same instant 
die way as good as drops out, to such a degree it is shortened. 
What it took him twenty years to do, another man, by the 
help of his advance, can do, if he goes about it righdy, in the 
space of half an hour. The twenty years stand in an entirely 
fortuitous relation to the invention; one cannot properly say 
that he employed twenty years in the discovery* of gun- 
powder; no, he, too, actually discovered gunpowder in half 
an hour; one*mighfcsay more jusdy that in twenty years he 
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did not discover gunpowder, in a certain sense these years 
have no value, since they did not contribute to the^covery 
but represent a vain attempt to discover gunpowder, or 
were spent in not discovering powder. Suppose it could be 
proved conclusively that he laboured full twenty years to 
discover gunpowder, and did not discover it — this case 
the way has absolutely no significance in itself. Suppose that 
the discoverer made his discovery as he was coming home 
drui^ from a party and stumbled over the kerb-stone — the 
way is a thing absolutely indifierent, in this case the dis- 
coverer would merely be on a par with the dog which 
discovered purple,^ yet his discovery would have been just 
as valuable to the ‘human race, which might perhaps luive 
called him, if the discovery had been of a different sort, the 
benefactor of his race — ^but not its teacher, for to be a 
teacher, especially a teacher of the race, ‘the teacher of 
mankind’ answers to the conception of truth as ‘the 
way’. 

But it is different when truth is being, when it is ‘the way’. 
Here it is not possible for any essential difference to exist as 
between the foregoer and the successor, or as between one 
generation and another, even if the world were to last for 
1, 800 years, for truth is not different from the way but is the 
way itself. Christ was the truth. He was the way, or He 
was the way in the sense that the truth is the way. The fact 
that He has travelled the way to the end does not alter 
anything in the situation of the successor, who, if he is of the 
truth and desires to be of the truth, can be so only by,.fol- 
lowing ‘the way’; the fact that at a given time there have 
hved thirty generations which have followed the way alters 
nothing in the situation of the next generation or of every 
individual iii it who must always begin over again at the 
same point at the beginning of the way in order to follow it. 

^ Referring to the story that purple dye was discovered when a dog 
dirust its mume into the shell of a mussel which secretes tfiis colour. 
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So there is no occasion or opportunity for triumphing; for 
qply he "^ho has followed the way lo the end could triumph, 
but he is no longer in this world, he has gone up on h^h, 
as C)hrist also was the way when He ascended up to heaven. 
If, however, a late-comer would take occasion to triumph 
because someone before him had followed the waiy, this 
would be just as foolish as if a student were to triumph 
because another student had passed his examination. 

★ ★ ★ 

In the first ages of Christendom, when even erroneous 
doctrines bore a stamp which testified unmistakably to the 
fact that people nevertheless knew what it was aU about, the 
error with regard to the God-Man took one or another of 
two forms: either that of eliminating the qualification God 
(Ebionitism), or that of eliminating the qualification man 
(Gnosticism). In the modem age on the whole, which bears 
a stamp which unmistakably wimesses to the fact that people 
do not know what itiis all about, the error is a different one 
and far more dangerous. By force of lecturing they have 
transformed the God-Man into that speculative unity of God 
and man sub specie aetemi manifested, that is to say, in the 
nullipresent medium of pure being, whereas in truth the 
God-Man is the unity of God and an individual man in an 
actual historical situation; or else they have simply done 
away with Christ, cast Him out and taken possession of His 
teaching, almost regarding Him at last as one does an anony- 
mous author — the doctrine is the principal thing, is the 
whole thing. Hence it is that diey vainly conceive of 
Christianity simply as direct communication, far more direct 
in its simplicity than the profound dicta of the professor. 
They have nonsensically forgotten that here me Teacher is 
more important than the teaching. 
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The object of faith is the reality of another, and the 
relationship is one of infihite interest. The object ^f ^th jjs 
not a doctrme, for then the relationship would be intellec- 
tual, and it woul4 be of importance not to botch it, buf to 
realize the maximum intellectual relationship. The object of 
faith vnot a teacher with a doctrine; for when a teacher has a 
doctrine, the doctrine is eo ipso more important than the 
teacher, and the relationship is again intellectual, and it again 
becomes important not to botch it, but to realize the maxi- 
mum intellectual relationship. The object of faith is the real- 
ity of the teacher, that the teacher really exists. The answer 
of faith is therefore unconditionally yes or no. For it does 
not concern a doctrme, as to whether the doctrine is true or 
not; it is the answer to a question concerning a fact: ‘Do you 
or do you not suppose that he has really existed?’ And the 
answer, it must be noted, is with infinite passion. 

The maximum of attainment within the sphere of the 
intellectual, namely, to realize an entire indifference as to the 
reality of the teacher, is in the sphere of faidi at the opposite 
end of the scale. The maximinn of attainment within the 
sphere of faith is to become infinitely interested in the reaUty 
of the teacher. 

★ ★ ★ 

The opposition sin faith is the Christian one, which in a 
Christian way transforms the definition of all ethical con- 
cepts, giving them one distillation the more. At the bottom 
of this opposition Ues the decisive Christian concept, ‘before 
God,’ a determinant which in turn stands in relation to the 
decisive criterion of Christianity: the absurd, the paradox, 
the possibihty of offence. 

What is ofience? Offence is unhappy admiration. It is 
therefore bkin to oivy, but it is an envy which is turned 
against oneself, or, more exactly, eavy which is worst of all 
against oneself. The narrow-mindedness of the natural man 
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cannot welcome for itself the extraordinary which Goa nas 
intended^or him; so he is o£fende|l. 

The degree of the offence depends upon what passion a 
mall has for admiration. The^ore prosaic men, devoid of 
imagination and passion, and who therefore are not apt to 
admire, tl^ey, too, may be ofiended, but they confuu^em- 
selves to saying, ‘Such a thing I can’t get through my head, 
I let it alone.* These are the sceptics. But the more passion 
and imagination a man has, the nearer he also is in a certain 
sense (that is, in the possibility) to being able to become a 
believer — nota henel by adoringly humbling himself under 
the extraordinary — and with that, all the .more passionate is 
the offence, which at last cannot be contented with less than 
the expression: annihilated and trodden in the dust. 

THE GOD-MAN IS A 'SIGN' 

What is to be understood by a ‘sign’? A sign is the nega- 
tion of immediacy, cy: a second state of being, differing from 
the first. It is not thereby affirmed that the sign is not some- 
thing immediate, in other words, that as a sign it is not the 
immediate thing it is. A nautical mark is a sign. Immedi- 
ately it is a post, a light, some such thing, but a sign it is 
not immediately, that it is a sign is something different from 
what it immediately is. 

A ‘sign of contradiction’^ is a sign which contains in itself 
a contradiction. There is no contradiction in the fact that a 
thing is immediately this or that and at the same time a sign; 
for something there must be immediately existing to serve as 
a sign; where there is literally nothing diere is no sign. On 
the other hand, a sign of contradiction is a sign which con- 
tains in its very constitution a contradiction. To justify the 
name of ‘sign’ there must be something whereby it draws 

1 This is S.JEC.'s vetsion of the phrase in Lake 2: 34, which is &miliar 
to os as ‘a s^ whkh shall be spoken against’. 
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atteridon to itself or to die contradicdon. But the contra- 
dicdons contained in it mUist not be such as to canc^ the two 
terms and bring the sign to naught, nor must it be su(^ that 
the sign becomes the opposite^of a sign, an absolute secret. — 
A communicadon which is die unity of jest and earnest is 
such assign of contradicdon. It is not by any mea{is a direct 
communicadon, it is impossible for him who receives it to 
tell directly which is which, because the communicadon does 
not directly communicate eidier jest or earnest. The earnest- 
ness of such communicadon lies in another place, or in a 
second instance, in die intent of making the receiver inde- 
pendendy acdve — twhich, dialectally understood, is die high- 
est eamesmess in dfe case of communicadon. Such a com- 
municadon, however, must make sure of something where- 
by it draws attention to itself, whereby it prompts and 
invites one to take heed of the communicadon. And, on 
the other hand, the unity of jest and earnest must not 
be any means of madness, for then there would be no com- 
municadon; yet a commtuiicadon jn which either jest 
or earnestness absolutely predominates is direct commiuu- 
cadon. 

A sign is not what it immediately is, for no sign is immedi- 
ately a sign, since ‘sign’ is a qualification of reflection. A sign 
of contradicdon is one which draws attention to itself, and 
then, when attention is fixed upon it, shows diat it contains a 
contradicdon. 

And in die Scripture die God-Man is called a sign of con- 
tradicdon — ^but what contradicdon might there be in the 
speculative unity of God and man in general? No, in that 
diere is no contradicdon; but die cohtradiedon, the greatest 
possible, die qualitative contradicdon, is that between being 
God and being an individual man. To be a sign is to be, 
beside what one immediately is, also another thing; to be a 
sign of contradiction is to be another thing which stands in 
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an individual man, just like otker men, a lowly, insigni&cant 
9ian;^buc the contradiction is that^e is God. 

Yet in order that this may not result in a contradiction 
wfiich exists for no one or d()es not exisf for everyone (as 
when a mystification succeeds so well that its effect is null), 
soine factor must be present to draw attention to iti The 
miracle serves essenthdly this purpose, and so does a single 
direct assertioh about being God. Yet neither the miracle, 
nor the single direct assertion, is to be regarded as absolutely 
direct commimication; for in this wise the contradiction 
would eo ipso be removed. This is readily to be seen, so far 
as the miracle is concerned, since that is an object of faith; 
and as for die other point, that the single direct communica- 
tion is not yet quite a direct communication, this will be 
shown later. 

The God-Man is the sign of contradiction. And why? 
Because, repHes the Scripture, He shall reveal the thoughts 
of hearts. 

The God-Man is an individual man, not a fantastic unity 
which never has existed except sub specie aetemi; and He is 
least of all a lecturer who teaches direedy for scribbling 
students or dictates par? graphs to stenographers; He does 
just the opposite. He reveals the thoughts of the hearts. Oh, 
it is so comfortable to be a listener or a transcriber when 
everything goes on so direedy — but let these gendemen who 
listen and transcribe be on their guard ... it is the thoughts 
of their hearts that shall be revealed. 

And this only the sign of contradiction can do: it draws 
attention to itself, and then it presents a contradiction. There 
is something which makes it impossible for one to desist 
from looking — and lo! while one looks, one sees as in a 
mirror, one gets to see oneself, or He, the sign of contradic- 
tion, sees into the depths of one’s heart while oite is gazing 
into the contradiction. A contradiction placed direedy in 
front of a man— tf only one can get him to look upon it — 
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is a mirtoi; wMe lie is Judging, what dwells within him 
must be revealed. It is b riddle, but while he is ^usssing, 
what dwells within him is revealed by how he guesses. The 
contradiction put^ before hibi a choice, and while he is 
choosing, he himself is revealed. 

The Form of a Servant Means Unrecognizableness {an Incognito) 

What is unrecognizableness? It means not to appear in 
one’s proper role, as, for example, when a policeman appears 
in plain clothes. 

And so unrecognizableness, the absolute unrecognizable- 
ness, is this: being C^od, to be also an individual man. To be 
the individual man, or an individual man (whether it be a 
distinguished or a lowly man is here irrelevant), is the 
greatest possible, the infinitely qualitative, remove from 
being God and, therefore, the profoundest incognito. 

Most people now living in Christendom live, we may be 
sure, in the vain persuasion that, had they lived contempor- 
ary with Christ, they would at once have known and 
recognized Him in spite of His unrecognizableness. They 
are quite unconscious that they thereby betray the fact that 
they do not know themselves, and quite unaware that this 
notion of theirs, notwithstanding that it is certainly meant as 
praise of Christ, is really blasphemy, the blasphemy which is 
involved in the priest-prelate’s undialectical loquacious 
climax: Christ was God to such a degree that one could at once 
perceive it direcdy — ^instead of saying as diey ought: He was 
very God, and therefore to such a degree God that He was 
unrecognizable, so that it was not flesh and blood, but the 
exact opposite of flesh and blood, which prompted Peter to 
recognize Him. 

And Chuist has been completely poetized. They make of 
Him a man who was conscious of being the exteaordinary 
figure, but of whom the contemporary s^e failed to take 
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notice. So far this may be true. But they poetize fattRer, 
^ ^go^on to imagine that Chijst would fain have been 
recognizable directly for the extraordinary figure He was, 
but that die contemporary age by reason of its blindness and 
iniquity would not understand Him. They betray by this 
that they^do not understand in the least what an inco^to is. 
It was Christ’s free will and determination from all eternity 
to be incognito. 

He is God, but chooses to become die individual man. 
This, as we have seen, is the profoundest incognito, or the 
most impenetrable unrecognizableness that is possible; for 
the contradiction between being God and being an indivi- 
dual man is the greatest possible, the infinitely qualitative 
contradiction. But this is His will, His free determination, 
therefore an almightily maintained incognito. Indeed, He 
has in a certain sense, by suffering Himself to be bom, 
bound Himself once for His incognito is so almightily 
maintained that in a way He is subjected to it, and the reality 
of His suffering consists in the fact that it is not merely 
apparent, but that in a sense the assumed incognito has 
power over Him. Only thus is there in the deepest sense real 
seriousness in the assertion that He became Very man’, and 
hence also He experiencs.^ the extremest suffering of feeling 
Himself forsaken of God, so that at no moment was He 
beyond suffering, but actually in it, and He encountered the 
purely human experience that reality is even more terrible 
than possibility, that He who had freely assumed unrecog- 
nijableness yet really suffers as though He were entrapped in 
unrecognizableness or had entrapped Himself. It is a strange 
sort of dialectic: that He who almightily . . . binds Himself, 
and does it so almightily that He actually feels Himself 
bound, suffers under the consequences of the fact that He 
lovingly and freely determined to become an, individual 
man — to such a degree was it seriously true that He became a 
real man; but thip it must be if He were to become the sign 
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of loatradicdon which reveals the thoughts of the hearts. It 
is the imperfection of a man’s disguise that he has the 
arbitrary faculty of annulling it at any instant. A ^^uise is 
the more completely serious fthe more one knows how to 
restrain this faculty and to make it less and less possible. But 
the umecognizableness of the God-Man is an ^cogoito 
almightily maintained, and the divine seriousness consists 
precisely in the fact that it is so almightily maintained that 
He Himsdf suffers under Hisunrecognizableness in a purely 
human way. 

The Impossibility of Direct Communication 

The opposite of direct communication is indirect com- 
munication. The latter can be produced in either of two 
ways. 

Indirect communication can be produced by the art of 
reduplicating the communication. This art consists in 
reducing oneself, the communicator, to nobody, something 
purely objective, and then incessantly composing qualitative 
opposites into unity. An example of such indirect communi- 
cation is, so to compose jest and earnest that the composition 
is a dialectical knot — and with this to be nobody. If anybody 
is to proht by this sort of communication, he must himself 
undo the knot for himself. Another example is to bring 
defence and attack together in such a unity that no one can 
say directly whether one is attacking or defending, so that 
both the most zealous partisans of the cause and its bitte^t 
enemies can regard one as an ally — and with this to be 
nobody, an absentee, an objective something, not a personal 
man. 

But indirect'communication can be brought about also in 
another w|y, by the relationship between the communica- 
tion and the communicator. All communication which has 
regard to ‘existence’ requires a commuoicatoiS-m other 
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words, tlie commtinicatioii is the reduplication of that WAich 
is communicated; to reduplicate |is to ‘exist* in what one 
tmdelstands. But the mere fact that there is a communicator 
who himself exists in that which he communicates does not 
suffice to characterize such communicaddn as indirect com- 
municat^n. If, however, the communicator hi^elf is 
dialectically qualified, and his own essential being requires 
reflective definition, al] direct communication is impossible. 

Such is the case with the God-Man. He is a sign, the sign 
of contradiction, and so all direct communication is im- 
possible. For if die communicadon by a communicator is to 
be direct, it does not suflice th%t the communicadon itself is 
direct, but the commmiicator hims^ must be direcdy 
qualified. If not, then even the most direct communicadon 
of such a communicator becomes, by reason of the com- 
municator, i.e., by reason of what the communicator is, 
non-direct communicadon. 

When one says direcdy, ‘I am God; the Father and I are 
one,’ that is direct cpmmunicadon. But when he who says 
it' is an individual man, quite like other men, then this com- 
municadon is not just perfecdy direct; for it is not just 
perfecdy clear and direct that an individual man should be 
God — although what he ^ays is perfecdy direct. By reason 
of the communicator the communicadon contains a contra- 
diedon, it becomes indirect communicadon, it puts to thee a 
choice, whether thou wilt believe Him or not. 

T9 Refuse to Employ Direct Communication is to Require Faith 

The possibility of offence, which is the situadon at the 
beginning, is in the deepest understanding of it an expression 
for the necessity of calling attendon, or for tht fact that there 
is required of man the greatest attendon possibly (on a scale 
endrely different from the merely human, for it is on the 
divine scale) w^ respect to the decision to become a 
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belief^er. Direct communication also, perhaps, seeks to make 
the receiver of it attend^ as well as it can; it be^ and be- 
seeches him, impresses upon his heart the importance of it, 
warns and threatens, etc. — ^alllof which is direct communica- 
tion, and hence there is not seriousness enough in it for the 
highe^ decision, nor does it sufficiently arouse attention. 

No, the beginning is made by refusing direct communica- 
tion — that is real seriousness. Frightful is the possibihty of 
offence, and yet (like the Law in relation to the Gospel) it 
belongs essentially to seriousness. There is no direct com- 
munication, and no direct reception — there is a choice. It 
does not, like direct commtmicadon, employ endcement and 
warning and threatening — and dien gradually and quite un- 
observed the transidon is brought about htde by Utde, to the 
point of accepting it, of regarding oneself as convinced by it, 
of being of the opinion, etc. No, an altogether distinct sort 
of recepdon is required — that of faith. And faith itself has a 
dialecdcal quality — and the receiver is the one who is re- 
vealed, whether he will beUeve or be qffended. 

That indirect commtmicadon requires faith can be demoh- 
strated very simply in the case of a purely human reladon- 
ship, if only it be remembered that faith in the most eminent 
sense has to do with the God-Man. Let us carry out the 
demonstradon, and to this end let us take the reladonship be- 
tween two lovers. I assume first this reladonship: the lover 
gives the beloved assurance of his love in the most burning 
expressions, and his whole nature corresponds to this assur- 
ance, is almost sheer adoradon— then he asks the belo^^d, 
*Do you believe that I love you?’ Then the beloved answers, 
‘y«, I believe* This assuredly is the way we use the word. 
Now let us assume, on the other hand, that the lover gets a 
nodon to wish to put the beloved to the test, whether she 
beheves in,, him. What does he do then? He cuts out all 
direct communicadon, he transforms himself into a duplex 
being; to all appeaiwce it is as plausible fo tak& him for a 
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deceiver as for the faidiful lover. Thus he makes a 

liddl^. But what is a riddle? A ^ddle is a question. And 
what does the question ask? It asks whether she believes him. 
— 1 do not decide whether hi has a right to do this, I am 
merely following the indications of thought; and in any 
case it should be remembered that the maieutic teacher does 
diis very thing up to a certain point; he erects the dialectical 
duplexity, but with the opposite intent of turning the odier 
person away from him, of turning him in upon himself, of 
making him free, not of drawing the man towards him. — 
One will easily see what is the difference in the lover’s 
behaviour in these two instances. In the £rst case he asks the 
question directly: ‘Do you believe meT In the second case 
the question is the same, but he has made himself an interro- 
gation. He may perhaps have cause to regret bitterly that he 
presumed to do such a thing — I am not concerned here with 
such possibihties, I am merely following the indications of 
thought. And from a dialectical point of view it is quite 
certain that the latte* method is a far more fundamental way 
of eliciting faith. The aim of the latter method is to reveal 
the heart of the beloved in a choice; for in this duplex 
possibility she is obUge^i to choose which character she 
beheves to be the true one. If then she chooses the good 
possibiUty, it is revealed that she believes in him. This 
reveals itself, for he does nothing whatever to assist her; on 
the contrary, by his duplexity he has placed her in a com- 
pletely soHtary position, without any support whatsoever. 
H^is a duplexity, and now the question is what judgement 
she will form of him; but he has another understanding of 
the situation, for he perceives that it is not he that is being 
judged, but that she is revealed by the way ^she judges. 

In die relationship between man and man the one man 
must bo content with the assurance of the other that he 
believes him. No man has the right to make himself an 
object of faith for another man. In case one man employs* 
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dialectical duplexity in relationship with another, he must 
employ it maieutically, r the sake of not becoming ^r th^ 
other therobject of faith or anything approximating to 
it. The dialecdcal^duplexity il a transitory factor, and in the 
next stage it becomes absolute untruthfulness if, instead of 
employing it merely to parry with, he presumptuously 
permits another man to regard^him as an object of faith. Yet 
even with respect to maieutic teaching 1 do not decide how 
far, from a Christian point of view, it can be approved. 

But only the God-Man can do no other and must require 
that He be the object of faith. If He is not this, He is an idol 
— Choice He must refuse diicct communication because He 
must require faith. 

★ ★ ★ 

Just as the highest principles of thought can be proved only 
negatively for an existing individual, and the attempts to fur- 
nish a positive demonstration of them immediately reveal 
that the proponent, in so far as he nevertheless really remains 
an existing individual, is about to become fantastic, so also it 
is the case that the existential relationship to the absolute 
good is determined for an existing individual only through 
the negative — die relation to an eternal happiness only 
through suifering, just as also the certainty of the faith which 
sustains a relationship to an eternal happiness is determined 
through its uncertainty. If I take the uncertainty way — in 
order to get a still greater certainty — then I do not get a 
believer in his humility, in fear and trembling, but I getfan 
aesthetic coxcomb, a devil of a fellow, who wishes, speaking 
loosely, to fraternize with God, but who, speaking precisely, 
stands in no r^donship to God whatever. 

PERFECT LOVE 

Perfect love means to love the one diFough whom one 
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became unhappy. But no man has the right to demand^cf be 
thus lov^. 

GoS can demand it; that is infinite m^esty. And it is 
true of the man of reUgion, intiie strictest sense of the word, 
that in loving God he is loving him through whom he 
became ujahappy, humanly speal^g, for this life — ^although 
blessed. 


SUFFERING, THE SIGN OF THE RELATION TO GOD, 

OR THE LOVE OF GOD 

It is easy to see that this thought might be dangerous. If 
suffering is the characteristic of the relaeion to God then the 
individual might stoically wish, as it were, to challenge God 
to send him suffering in order to show that he can love God 
all the same. That is presumption and as unlike the fear of 
God as is well possible, since it is egoism which impertinently 
wishes to measure itself against God. — From another point 
of view: one might grow afraid at the thought that suffering 
is the characteristic of the relation to God, so that one dared 
not embark upon it at all, because it was like challenging 
God to continue the suffering. And one might grow so 
afraid as to fly away from lois thought (which is nevertheless 
true Christianity), back to that which is not really Christi- 
anity, but only an approximation to Christianity. 

The following must therefore be noted, (i) One must 
never desire suffering. No, you have only to remain in the 
condition of praying for happiness on eardi. If a man desire 
suffering then it is as though he were able, by himself, to 
solve this terror: that suffering is the characteristic of God's 
love. And that is precisely what he cannot do; it is ‘the spirit' 
which wimesses with him that it is so; and consequendy he 
must no}; himself have desired suffering. In any case the 
desire for suffering would have to be understood as meaning 
thftt he b^ged at ihe same time for ‘the spirit', so that he did. 
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noftlbg for suffering in and for itself, but for suffering as the 
condition for receiving ‘^e witness of the spirit’. ^Yet this^ 
too, is so^high that care is necessary and there must be 
frequrat rest in lower forms. V 

(a) You must Certainly dare, for to dare (for the truth 
etc.) is^Christianity. But for the time being youtmust'not 
dare in such a way that there is no possibility, humanly 
speaking, of your coming out on top^ as one says. That is to 
say: there is the possibility of failure, and also the possibility 
of success. 

But if suffering cannot be, humanly speaking and under- 
stood, avoided, and you nevertheless understand yourself 
before God in bein^ obliged and willing to dare: yet suffer- 
ing itself must never be the you must not dare in 
order to suffer, for that is presumptuous, and is to tempt 
God. To expose yourself to suffering for the sake of suffer- 
ing is a presumptuous personal impertinence and forward- 
ness towards God, as though you were challenging God to a 
contest. But when it is for the cause — ^pven though you see 
that the suffering is humanly speaking unavoidable, just go 
on and dare. You do not dare for the sake of suffering, but 
you dare in order not to betray the cause. 

★ ★ ★ 

Here is a dialectical problem. It may be a tribulation, but 
it may also be true: that a man demands too much of God, 
desires to be altogether too spiritual and so in a sense wants 
to love God more or otherwise than God allows, if in rjsla- 
don to all his suffering and temptation he only ever wishes to 
be helped spiritually. There are certain innocent human ex- 
pedients (distraction, physical recreation) which a man may 
not overlook without asking too much of God. But that is 
the dialectical point. For sometimes it is, or with some 
particular people it is, a form of human indolence which 
. does not desire to be spirit and so immedi^y sozes hold of 
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the easiest remedies and then says that is because he dar& iiot 
(Jemand foo much of God. But^it may ako be spiritual 
pride, or a strained anxiousness 'v^ch really de^pands too 
much of God and of oneself. To the first man one must say: 
no, do not spare yourself, endure it at all costs. To others one 
muft say:»do not presume, and do not torment youfself. 

★ ★ ★ 

A childish oruiodoxy accentuates Christ’s suflfering 
erroneously. By the most romantic definitions, which are 
anything but apt to enjoin silence upon the human under- 
standing (for it is easy enough ^^r it to perceive that this is 
galimatias), it accentuates the frightfuhfess of the suffering, 
Christ’s delicate body which suffers so prodigiously; or it 
accentuates, quahtatively and comparatively, the fact that 
He who was holy, the purest and most innocent of aU, had 
to suffer. The paradox is that Christ came into the world in 
order to suffer. Take this away, and then an army of airalogies 
takes by storm the%impregnable fortress of the paradox. 
That in the world the innocent have to suffer (heroes of in- 
tellectuality and art, the martyrs of the truth, the quiet 
martyrs of womanhood, etc.) is not absolutely paradoxical 
but humorous. But the purpose of the martyrs when they 
came into the world was not to suffer; their purpose was this 
or that, and to accomplish it they had to suffer, to bear suffer- 
ing, to go to their death. But suffering is not their telos. 
Religiousness comprehends suffering, defines it teleologic- 
ally for the sufferer, but suffering is not telos. If therefore the 
suffering of the martyrs in general is no analogy to Christ’s 
suffering, no more is the suffering of the believer; and the 
absolute paradox is recognizable by the fact that every 
analogy is a fallacy. 

★ ★ * 

The mvitanonco a religious discourse is quite simply its* 
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follows: ‘Come hither all ye who labotir and are heavy 
laden’ — ^and the discourse presupposes that all arefSu^erer^ 
aye, that ^ ought to be. The speaker is not to go down 
among his audience and pick but one, if there be such a one, 
and say to him: ^No, you are altogether too fortunate to 
need iry address,’ for when such a thing is heardffirom* the 
mouth of a religious speaker it ought to be made to sound 
like the most biting irony. The distinction between fortu- 
nate and unfortunate human beings is merely a jest, and 
therefore the speaker should say: ‘We are all sufferers, but 
what we strive for is to be glad in the midst of our suffering; 
there sits die fortunate manrfor whom everything, literally 
everything, succeedSf as in a fairy tale, but woe unto him if 
he is not a sufferer.’ 

★ ★ ★ 

If a man will hold fast to this which is indeed Christ’s own 
saying, that the truth is the way, he will perceive ever more 
clearly that a Church triumphant in this world is a vain con- 
ceit, that in this world there can be question only of a Church 
militant. But the Church militant is related to and feels itself 
drawn to Christ in lowliness; the Church triumphant has 
taken the Church of Christ in vain. 

Such a conception as that of ‘the congregation’ about 
which people in these days especially have been so busy,^ is 
really, as applied to this life, an impatient anticipation of 
eternity. What properly corresponds to the notion of com- 
bat is the single individual — at least when the combat is 
imderstood in a spiritual and Christian sense, not in the 
material sense of engaging in a pitched batde, which does not 
so much dep^d upon the individual as upon how many 
thousands are engaged, how many cannon'they have, etc. 

^ The reference is to Grundtvig’s movement, to which S. K.’s brother 
Peter bdos^ed. ‘The coocregation' (MenigheJ) was used rather send- 
*mentally, like Royce* s ^Bdoved Community*. 
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The Christian combat is always waged by the individu^J^r 
this precuely is spirit, that everyone is an individual before 
&od, that ‘fellowship’ is a lower Wtegory than ‘the single 
individual’, which everyone cln be and should be. And even 
though the individuals were numbered ty diousands and 
thus wer% fighting in union, yet, Christianly undersjpod, it 
is each individual that fights, and in addition to fi ghting in 
umon, he fights at the same time within himse lf and shall as 
an individual give account on the day of Judgement, when 
his life as an individual shall be on trid. ‘The congregation’ 
therefore belongs properly to eternity; ‘the congregation’ is 
at rest what ‘the individual’ is in unrest. But this Ufe is pre- 
cisely the time of testing, the time of unrest, hence ‘the 
congregation’ has not its abiding place in time but only in 
eternity, where it is the assembly at rest of all the individuals 
who stood the test of combat and probation. 

So long as this world lasts and the Christian Church within 
it, it is a mihtant Church, yet it has the promise that the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it. But woe, woe to the 
Christian Church if it would triumph in this world, for dien 
it is not the Church that triumphs, but the world has 
triumphed. Then the heterogeneity of Christianity and the 
world is done away with, the world has won, Christianity 
lost. Then Christ is no more the God-Man, but only a dis- 
tinguished man whose life is homogeneous with the develop- 
ment of the race. Then eternity is done away with, and the 
stage for the perfection of all is transferred to the temporal. 
Th^ the way of life is no longer strait, nor the gate narrow, 
nor are there few that find it; no, then the way is broad and 
die gate wide open — die gates of hell have prevailed, and 
many , yea, all find entrance. Christ never desired to conquer 
in this world; He came to the world to suffer, that is what He 
called conquering. But when human impadensre and the 
impudent forwardness which ascribes to Christ its own 
thoughts and conceptions, instead of letfii^ its droughts and* 
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coik;6ptions be transformed by Christ — when this got the 
upper hand, then, in the old human way, to conquer meant 
to conquer in this world, ^and thus Christianity is done' away 
with. It was not a petty quarkel Christ had with the world, 
so that substantially it was His own fault that He didn’t get 
along Ijetter with the world; no, love of God is hatred ofthe 
world. And the day when Christianity and the world be- 
come friends Christianity is done away with. Then there is 
no more any question of Christ coming again to judge the 
world; no, then the judgement has been passed upon Him 
that substantially He was a visionary, an impetuous man; for 
had He not been so over-impetuous. He' would have been 
able to get along vay well wifh the world, He would not 
have been put to death, for which there was no need at all, 
and so He would have become great in the world, as did His 
disciples in the triumphant Church. 

THB CHRISTIANITY OF THE MAJORITY 

The Christianity of the majority consists roughly of thete 
two notions, which might be called the two most doubtful 
extremities of Christianity (or as the parson says, the two 
things which must be clung to in life and death): first of all 
the saying about ‘the htde child’, that one becomes a Christ- 
ian as a litde child, that of such is the Kingdom of Heaven; 
the second is the thief on the cross. 

People hve by virtue of the former — ^in death they reckon 
upon consoling themselves widi the example of die dyef. 

That is the sum of their Christianity; and correedy defined 
it is a mixture of childishness and crime. 

THB DOMBSTIC 600SB 

A Moral Tale 

« Try to imagine for a moment that geesf coul^ talk — that 
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diey had so arranged things that they, too, had their di^e 
jvorship aid their church-going. 

Every Sunday they would mdt together and a gander 
would preach. * 

The sermon was essentially the same feach time— it told 
of die glorious destiny of geese, of the noble end fo% which 
their maker had created them — and every time his 
was mentioned all the geese curtsied and all the ganders 
bowed their heads. They were to use their wings to fly 
away to distant pastures to which they really belonged; for 
they were only pilgrims on this earth. 

The same thing happened each Sunday. Thereupon the 
meeting broke up and they all waddled home, only to meet 
again next Sunday for divine worship and waddle off home 
again — but that was as far as they ever got. They throve 
and grew fat, plump and delicious — and at Michaelmas they 
weee eaten — and that was as far as they ever got. It never 
came to anything. For while their conversation on Sundays 
was all high-sounding, on Mondays they would tell each 
other what had happened to the goose who had taken the 
end set before them quite seriously, and in spite of many 
tribulations had tried to use the wings its creator had 
bestowed upon it. 

All that was, indeed, common knowledge among the 
geese, but of course no one mentioned the subject on Sun- 
days, for as they observed, it would then have been quite 
obvious that to attend divine service would have been to 
fo«I both God and themselves. 

Among the geese were several who looked ill and wan, 
and all the other geese said — there, you see what comes of 
taking flying seriously. It is all because they go about 
meditating on'flying that they get thin and wan and are 
not blessed by the grace of God as we are; for that is why we 
grow fat, plump, and delicious. 

And so next Sjuiday off they went tp divine service, and 
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the^M gander preached of the glorious end for which their 
maker (and at that point all the geese curtsied, and thq, 
ganders bt^wed their hea^) had created them, and of why 
they were given wings. 

And the same is^xue of divine worship in Christianity. 

★ ★ ★ 

The parson (collectively understood) does, indeed, preach 
about those glorious ones who sacrificed their lives for the 
truth. As a rule the parson is justified in assuming that there 
is no one present in the church who would entertain the 
notion of venturing upon such a thing. When he is suffi- 
ciently assured of thisby reason of the private knowledge he 
has of the congregation as its pastor, he preaches gUbly, de- 
claims vigorously, and wipes away the sweat. If, on the 
following day, one of those strong and silent men, a quiet, 
modest, perhaps even insignificant-looking man, wenrto 
visit the parson at his house announcing himself as one 
whom the parson had carried away by his eloquence, so that 
he had now resolved to sacrifice his life for the truth — ^what 
would the parson say? He would address him thus: ‘Why, 
merciful Father in heaven! How did such an idea ever occur 
to you? Travel, divert yourself, take a laxative.’ And if this 
plain-looking man were to fix his eye upon him with un- 
altered calm, and holding him with this glance were to con- 
tinue to talk about his resolution, but with the modest ex- 
pressions which a resolute man always uses — then the parson 
would surely think, ‘Would that this man were far away!’* 

THE HIGHEST AND THE LOWEST — ^EXISTENTIALLy 

Let US begin with the poet. What the poet lises and makes 
immortal in his song, for example JuHet killing herself out 
of sorrow — that happens rarely enough in everyday life. 

Now ethics and reiligion describe that aerthetic conduct as 
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despair, and they value the very reverse, for examjA^the 
decision to live in Juhet's situation. 

But thoi along come the parsdns and with them, as al- 
ways, nonsense. Karen and ^aren do not Icill themselves 
even though they have lost their loves^— cr^o these noble 
creatures»are advanced by the noble clergy, far abot^ Juliet. 
But the fact that outwardly a narrow-minded bourgeoisie 
has much in Common ‘with the noblest expression of ethics 
and religion does not worry them. 

The parsons do not notice the difficulty: that if a life, such 
as poets can make use of, is as rare as the poets say, how rare 
must a truly moral and religious existence be! No, the par- 
sons canoniae bourgeois mediocrity. ‘We Protestants have 
done away with the Catholic canonization of ascetics and 
martyrs, etc. — ^as a substitute those interested in the bour- 
geois corporation are canonized and, of course, they are 
caMHiized by the last clerical order to appear in Protestant- 
ism: the office seekers and place hunters. 

★ ★ ★ 

Bishop Sailer,^ in a homily for the Fifth Sunday in L^t, 
preaches on the text John 8 : 47-51. He chooses these two 
verses: ‘He that is of God neareth God’s word,’ and ‘If a man 
keep my sayings, he shall never die,’ and continues: ‘in these 
words of the Lord three great mysteries are solved, mys- 
teries over which men have racked their brains from the 
be ginning of time.’ There we have it. The word ‘mystery’, 
and particularly the ‘three great mysteries’, and then in the 
next phrase, ‘over which men have racked their brains*, 
immediately leads one’s thoughts on to the profound in the 
intellectual sense: pondering, searching, sp^uladon. Yet 
how can a simple apodiede statement be profound, an apo- 
diede statement which is only what it is because so and so 
has said it; a statement which is not to be understood or 

^ J. M. Sailer, Biskop of Regensburg, tutor of Ludwig I of Bavaria.* 
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£adlb*med, but simply believed? Hovi^ can any AAAOAA AAAA^gmC 
that a mystery is solved, in a learned speculative Ayay^ by % 
direct statement, by an assertion? The question is, after all: 
Is there an eternal life? The aiiswer: There is an eternal life. 
What, in heaven’s name, is profound about that? If Christ 
had n<V said it, and if Christ was not who He said He ^Aras, 
then if the statement itself is profound, it must be possible 
to discover its profundity. Let us take the example of Herr 
Peterson, the dieologicd student, who also says, ‘There is 
an eternal life.’ Would.it ever strike anyone to tax him 
with profundity on account of a direct statement? The 
decisive thing is not the statement, but the fact that it was 
Christ who said it; btit the confusing thing is that, as tliough 
in order to tempt people to believe, they talk about profun- 
dity. In order to speak correctly a Christian priest would 
have to say, quite simply: We have Christ’s word for it that 
there is an eternal life; and that settles the matter. ThAt: is 
no question here of racking one’s brains or philosophizing, 
but simply that Christ said it, not as a ptofound thinker but 
with divine authority. Let us go further, let us suppose that a 
man believes in eternal life on Christ’s word. In that case he 
believes without any fuss about being profound and search- 
ing and philosophical and ‘racking his brains’. On die other 
hand, take the case of a man who racks his brains and rumin- 
ates profoimdly on the question of immortality: would he 
not be jusdfled in denying that this direct statement is a pro- 
found answer to die question? What Plato says on immor- 
tality really is profound, reached after deep study; but then 
poor Plato had no authority whatsoever. 

. CATHOLICISM — ^PROTESTANTISM 

c 

Are not* Catholicism and Protestantism related to each 
other like — ^it may seem extraordinary but is really so physic- 
•ally — ^like a building which cannot stand, t« a buttress which 
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cannot stand alone, whereas the whole is even very firhyand 
^secure, so long as they keep together, the building and the 
buttress which supports it. In odier words: surely Protes- 
tantism, Lutheranism is really a corrective; and the result of 
having made Protestantism into the regtiladve has been to 
produce»great confusion. 

As long as Luther lived it could not be seen clearly, for he 
was continuously in die tense atmosphere of battle, and 
straining every nerve as polemicist, as well as in die smoke 
and steam of the batde; and as long as die fight continues 
there is something which corresponds to steam and smoke 
and which prevents one havin^either the time, the peace, or 
the clarity to see whether t;|ie point oui be carried and the 
transposition made. Luther fought, it is always said, polemi- 
cally against Catholicism: but it cannot be achieved in this 
way; it becomes clear how it ought to be done, but there is 
noMiime to stop, we must go on to die next point; we are 
fighting: but it cannot be achieved in this way, etc., and that 
is as far as it gets. 

‘ Then comes peace. Now we shall see vdiether Protes- 
tantism can stand by itself. Whether or not cannqt, perhaps, 
be seen distinedy in a country where Catholicism exists side 
by side with Protestantism, for although they do not fight 
and each look to their own affairs there will be a reciprocal 
relationship at many points. In order to beable to see clearly 
whether and to what extent Protestantism can Stand alone, 
it is desirable to have a country where there is no Catholi- 
ri ^ There one would see whether Protestantism would 
not — pres uming that it degenerated — lead to a form of 
corruption to which Catholicism— presuming it degenerated 
— did not lead, and whether that does not show that Pro- 
testantism is not fit to stand alone. 

Let U5 try and reaUze this more clearly. It jvas after a 
heavy yoke had been upon men’s shoulders for a long, long , 
time, after they l^id been frightened wifh deadi, judgement. 
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I , 

an(}» hell for generation to generation, widi fasting and 
scourging, it was then that the bow broke. Out of a 
monastery cell broke die'^man Luther. Now let us be care- 
ful not to' separate what belchgs together, the background 
and the foregrouiid, not to get a landscape without back- 
gromuj, not to get something quite meaningless. 

Now what Luther dared to do was, under the circum- 
stances, the truth; for the opposite had been falsely exag- 
gerated. 

Luther, then, broke out of the monastery. But that was 
not really the best opportunity of seeing with sweet reason- 
ableness how much truth di^re was in the opposite, when it 
was not exaggeratedj><Luther kqew he was hardly safe, and it 
was, therefore, rather a question of m'aking use of the advan- 
tage he had won, by having broken out, in order to wound 
the opposite as deeply as possible. 

Now take the order of things, just as they were wken 
Luther broke out: they were in error: take away the assump- 
tion necessary for Luther, and Luthftranism is perfectly 
meaningless. Try and imagine that what Luther in extreme 
tension attacked as being the extreme, that it had become a 
sort of Result, in such a way that the extreme tension was 
omitted: and Lutheranism is absolute nonsense. Imagine a 
country, cut off from CathoUc influence, to which this 
Lutheran Result had been brought — there the generation 
now living has never heard a single word about the aspect of 
the question which is expressed by the monastery, ascetic- 
ism, etc., and which the Middle Ages exaggerated; out^e 
contrary, it is brought up from childhood, softened from 
childhood with the Lutheran notion of calming an anxious 
conscience — though it is important to note that there is not a 
soul who has made his conscience anxious, however 
distandy. ,What then is Lutheranism? Is there any sense in 
calming the anxious conscience, when the assumption: 
•anxious consciences’ simply does not Does not 
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Lutheranism become meaningless, and what is worse, tltf es it 
^not become a refinement, which will doiote the difference 
between degenerated Protestantiim and the corruption of 
degenerated Catholicism. 

And that is exacdy what 1 wanted to show, together with 
the fact |hat it indicates that Protestantism is not fit^o stand 
alone. 

When Catholicism degenerates, what form will the 
corruption take? The answer is easy: hypocritical sancti- 
moniousness. When Protestantism degenerates, what form 
of corruption shafl we find? The answer is not diffcult: 
shallow worldliness. But in .frotestantism this will show 
itself with a refinement whjch caimoS»occur in Catholicism. 

Set them off one against the other, hypocritical sancti- 
moniousness and shallow worldliness; but I maintain that 
into the bargain there is a certain refinement which does not 
apjpear in Catholicism, and that is the result of Protestantism 
being calculated upon an assumption. That is the refinement 
I want to show. 

Let us take a perfectly simple instance. Imagine a Catholic 
prelate who is completely worldly — ^naturally not to such an 
extreme that the law can punish him, or that nature itself 
will take its revenge; no, he is altogether too worldly to be so 
stupid; no, the whole thing is shrewdly calculated (and this is 
the worldliest thing about it) for shrewd enjoyment, and 
then in turn for the enjoyment of this very shrewdness — ^and 
thus his whole life is the enjoyment of all possible pleasure 
s vh as no worldly-wise Epicurean could exceed. How then 
will the Catholic judge him? Well, I assume that he says 
(quite becomingly), it is not my business to pass judgement 
upon the higher clergy; but none the less the Catholic will 
readily see that it is worldliness. And why will he readily 
see this? Because the Catholic sees at the same, time an en- 
tirely different side of Christianity expressed — a. fact which, 
the prelate mus^put up with, for side ^?y side with him there 
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wa]^ one who lives in poverty, and the CadioHc ihos has a 
profound sense that this is truer than the prelate’s way of 
hfe, which, alas, is meret. worldliness. 

Now iiliagine on the othqr hand a Protestant country, 
where there is noi trace of Cathohcism, where for a long, 
long time people have accepted the Lutheran yiew, but 
withot^ its original premise, where for a long, long time 
they have been rid of acedcism and fasting, of monks and of 
those who preach Christianity in poverty — and not only 
that, but have got rid of it thoroughly, as of something 
ridiculous and foolish, so that if any such figure were to turn 
up now, people would burs^with laughter as at an oudand- 
ish beast; they have got rid of it as of a lower, an imperfect 
conception of Christianity. Imagine now in this Protestant 
country a Protestant prelate who is the exact coimterpart of 
the Cathohe. What then? Why, in this case, the Protestant 
prelate possesses a refinement of pleasure, a refinemenfcfbr 
which the Catholic prelate’s mouth may water in vain, 
inasmuch as in the whole Protestant cnviikonment there is not 
a living soul that has a profound sense of the significance of 
renotmeing the world (the sort of godliness which had its 
share of truth, even if it was exaggerated in the Middle 
Ages), because the religion of the land is built upon the 
Result of Lutheranism (without its original premise), that 
godliness is nothing but a frank-hearted enjoyment of hfe 
(which is indeed wonderful when one has wimessed Luther’s 
fear and trembling and tribulation). Thus the Protestant 
prelate possesses a refinement of pleasure — the luck of it, (he 
Cathohe prelate might exclaim, the deuce take him! — the 
refinement, namely, that his contemporaries look upon his 
worldliness and worldly enjoyment as godliness! Look, say 
die contempor^es one to another j[and remember that in 
Cathohcism the situation was that one said to the other, let 
us not look upon it or dwell upon it, it is just simply worldh- 
ness), behold firank-hearted Lutheranism, ^atch*him over 
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the turtle soup, there is no connoisseur like him, watch him 
^t the oyster feast, see how he can suck enjoyment from 
every’ situation, and how shrewdly he loob after his own 
affairs; so let us admire thi| frank-hearted LtAheranism! 
High he soars— in frank-hearted Lutheranism— high above 
the lower and imperfect ideal of entering a monastery, of 
fasting, of preaching Christianity in poverty, high^e soars 
above it all in freedom of spirit and frank-hearted Lutheran- 
ism! The noble thing is not to wander away from the 
world, to flee from it — ^no, genuine Lutheranism is like the 
prelate, for this is godliness. His contemporaries do not 
merely put up with this or takf pains to ignore it; no, they 
regard it with admiration — jis godliness. . . . 

Luther set up the liighest spiritual principle: pure inward- 
ness. It may become so dangerous that we can sink to the 
lowest of lowest paganism (however, the highest and the 
loTTSt are like one another) where sensual debauchery is 
celebrated as divine worship; and so in Protestantism a point 
may be reached at ^hich worldliness is honoured and highly 
valued as — piety. And this — as I maintain — cannot happen 
in Catholicism. 

But why can it not happen in CathoUcism? Because 
CathoUcism has the universd premise that we mai are pretty 
well rascals. And why cah it happen in Protestantism? 
Because the Protestant principle is related to a particular 
premise: a man who sits in die anguish of death, in fear and 
ttembling and much tribuladon — ^and of those there are not 
many in any one generadon. 

It is not my intefldon herewith to introduce monasdeism, 
even if I were able to; my endeavour is only directed to- 
wards contributing to our coming to an understanding with 
truth, with the help of a few admissions. 
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My God, my God, though I b,e clean forgot. 

Let me not love Thee, if I love Thee not. 

George Herbert 


PRAYER 

Father in heaven ! Hold ndt our sins up against us but hold 
us up against our sins, so that (he thought of thee when it 
wakens in our soul, and each time it wakens, should not re- 
mind us of what we have conunitted but of what Thou didst 
forgive, not of how we went astray but of how Thou ^st 
save us! 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR 

1. Recollections of my life, when I was a beast of die field 
and did eat grass; I, Nebuchadnezzar, unto all people, 
nations and languages. 

2. Was not this Babylon, the great city, the greatest among 
the cities of all nations; and I, Nebuchadnezzar, had built it. 

3. No city was like Babylon in renown, and no king like 
unto me in Babylon, the honour of my majesty. 

4. My kingly house was renowned to the ends of the worldT 
and my wisdom was like a mysterious language, which 
none among the wise could explain.* 

5. And none could tell me what it was that I had dreamed. 

6. And the word came to me that I should be transformed 
and become as a beast which eats (he grass of the fields, 
while seven* times passed over me. 

‘7. Then I called together all my princes and their*hosts, and 

xso 
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sent forth word 4jiat I must be prepared while seven tflnes 
jvent pvqr'me. 

8. But none dared approach Babflon the Great, and I said. 
Is not this great Babylon which I, Nebuchadnezzar have 
built. 

9. Suddehly a cry was heard and I was changed, q uic kly, as a 
woman changes colour. 

10. Grass became my food, the dew of heaven fell upon me, 
and no one knew who I was. 

11. But I knew Babylon, and cried out, Is this not Babylon, 
and none heard my words, and none could understand aught 
but a cry like that of a beast. 

12. My thoughts terrified me, the thoifghts in my mind, for 
my mouth was closed, and none could hehr aught but a 
cry like that of a beast. 

13. And I thought. Who is this powerful one, the Lord, the 
Lord*, who is like the darkness of the night and like the 
depths of the sea, unfathomable. 

i^. Yes, like a drealh, which he alone can unravd, the inter- 
pretation of which he has not given into the power of any 
man, when it suddenly comes upon one and holds one with 
its powerful arms. 

15. No one knows where diis powerful one hveth, so that 
one could point and say: behold, there is his throne; so that 
one cotdd journey through the land xmtil it was said: 
behold, here are the boundaries of his lordship. 

For he does not dwell on the boundary of my kingdom, 
as my neighbour, neither does he surround me on all sides 
like die sea and the mountains. 

17. And neither does he live in his temple, for I, Nebuchad- 
nezzar have taken his golden and silver vessels, and laid 
waste his temple. 

18. And no one knows anytning of him, who was his father 
and how he received power, or who taught him the secret of 
his power. 
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19. <And he has no counsellor, that one mi^t buy his secret 
for gold, none to whom one can say. What shall* I do? and^ 
none who say to him. What art thou doing? 

20. He ha^ no spies to watch fftr the opportunity, so that one 
might catch hiin,^for he does not say. To-morrow; but 
says, Tp-day. • 

21. For he makes no preparations, like a man, and his pre- 
parations give the enemy no respite, for he says. Let this 
happen — and it happens. 

22. He sits still and considers with himself; one does not 
know whether he is present before it has happened. 

23. This has he done against me. He does not aim like the 
archer, so that one can fly from his arrow; he speaks with 
himself and it happens. 

24. In his hands the King’s brain is Uke wax in the melting 
furnace, and its weight like a feather’s weight when he 
weighs it. 

25. And yet he does not live upon the earth like the great 
and powerful, so that he could take Babylon from me and 
let me retain a little, or so that he could take everything from 
me and be die powerful one in Babylon. 

26. Then did I think to myself in this loneliness of my mind 
where none knew me, and the thoughts in my mind terrified 
me, that there was the Lord. 

27. But when the seven ages were run out I became Nebu- 
chadnezzar once more. 

28. And I called all the wise men together, that they mig^ 
explain to me the mystery of that power, and how I had 
become like a beast of the fields. 

29. But one and all, they fell down, upon their faces and 
said. Great is Nebuchadnezzar! It is imagination, a bad 
dream, who should be able to do speh things against thee. 

30. But my anger was upon the wise men in the whole land, 
and I let them be cut down in their folly. 

31. For the Lord, the Lord alone has power, as no man hath 
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it, and I will noj^envy him his might, but praise it ahd be 
near him; for I have t^en his gold and silver vessels. 

32. Babylon is no more great Babylon, I Nebuchadnezzar, 
no more Nebuchadnezzar, and my hosts no longer protect 
me; for none can see the Lor(|, and none can recognize 
him, 

33. If he should come; and the watchmen would call in 
vain because I was already become like a bird in the trees, 
or a fish in the water, known only to other fidi. 

34. Therefore I will not be renowned in Babylon; but every 
seventh year there shall be a feast in the lan^, 

35. A great feast for all the people, and it shall be called the 
Feast of the Transformation. 

36. And an astronomer shall be led through*the streets, and 
he shall be dressed as^an animal, and he shall carry his calcu- 
lations with him, tom to shreds like a bundle of hay. 

37. -'And the people shall call out: The Lord, the Lord, the 
Lord is powerful, and his action is as swift as the leap of a 
great fish in the sed^ 

3?. For soon my days are numbered, and my lordship past 
like a night watch, and I know not whither I go; 

39. Whether I come to foe invisible one in the distance, 
where the powerful one dwells, so that I must find grace in 
his eyes; 

40. Whether it is he who takes the spirit of life from me, 
so that I become Uke a cast-off garment, like my predeces- 
sors; so that he should be pleased with me. 

^jr^ Thk have I, Nebuchat^ezzar, made known to all people, 
narinns and tongueS; and great Babylon shall do my wilL 

PRAYER 

O Thou wno art uncnangeable, whom nofoii^ changes! 
Thou who art unchangeable in love, precisely for our wel- 
fare not submittjpg to any change: mfy we, too, will out 
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wel^if^, submitting ourselves to the discipline ot Thy un- 
chai^eableness, so that we may, in uncondmonal obedience, 
find our rest and remainuit rest in Thy unchang&bleness. 
Thou art not like a man; if*he is to preserve only some 
degree of constanoy he must not permit himself too much 
to be moved, nor by too many things. Thou onithe con- 
trary a^ moved, and moved hi infinite love, by all things. 
Even that which we human beings call an insignificant trifie, 
and pass by unmoved, the need of a sparrow, even this 
moves Thee; and what we so often scarcely notice, a human 
sigh, diis moves Thee, O Infinite Love ! But nothing changes 
Thee, O Thou who art uiy:hangeable! O Thou who in 
infinite love dost subijiit to be moved, may this our prayer 
also move Theato add Thy blessing, in order that there may 
be wrought such a change in him who prays as to bring him 
into conformity with Thy unchangeable will. Thou who 
art unchangeable! 




